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TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


now going to happen which J have 
been anticipating for a quarter of a ent th 
century ; thatis going to happen which | | 
[have not only been at times thinking 
about so long, but of which I have iat 
been thinking, for years, of all the ne- PRL 
cessary consequences, down to the most 
minute detail. Il have long thought, 
for more than twenty years I have 
thought, that EVENTS would, if I had 
life and health, make me a member 
of the Parliament. In 1821 L told i. 





Manchester, Sunday, 9. Dec. 1¢32. 
In the thirty-one years, during which 


I have been writing and publishing this | 


Regisier, | never was so much at a loss 
to know what to begin about, as] am at 
this moment. The public. have their 
ears open to nothing but matters re- 
lating to the ELECTIONS; and my 
readers, in particalar, are only anxious 
to know what is to be the result of the 
elections at Mancuesrer and O_puam; 
and, those elections will be begun, and 
will not have been ended, before this 
Register will have come from the 
press; and, morevver, the result of 
those elections will have been commu- 
nicated to the whole kingdom before 
thenext Register can have come from 
the press. In this state of things, to 
write about the elections would be like 
bawling to the blasts; and, therefore, 
about them I can say nothing. 

There are, indeed, other matters of 
vast importance, my opinions upon 
which I should offer to my readers, 
but they will be pleased to consider 
amongst what circumstances I am now 
placed. The zealous and anxious electors 
of two important towns, justly claiming, 
between them, every moment of my 


time and every particle of my attention. 
I claim no indulgence at all on account 





| in 1$23, lL told my Lord Grey the same | 
thing. So that | am not at all taken by a 
‘surprise; 1 am not at all taken una- | | 
wares; Ihave long fixed in my own he 
‘mind that which | would do in such a Lea 
case; and Tam as much prepared for 1 
| doing it as a shoemaker is prepared for | 


Brovesam this, in my Register; and, | 
¥ 


his work, when he has taken measure il Hf 
ot a man to make him a pair of shoes ; Nee 
and I feel no more anxiety as to my ca- VE aod 
pability to perform the thing, than the at 
shoemaker does when he sits down and | J 
takes the awl and the waxed thread into ae 
his hands. All, therefore, that I have ith | 

tt 


to urge in the way of apology for not Ht ida 
discussing any important subject in this 
Register, is, that every moment of my mH 
time, for five days now to come, belongs it 
entirely to the electors of MANCHESTER ‘t 
and to those of OrpHaM. 
I should like to make some observa- 
tions on the conduct of the two factions 
with regard to this WHIG WAR. I will 
insert, another time, a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle from its Paris cor- 
respondent who signs himself O. P. Q. 
It is in praise of my own foresight, to be 
sure; but that is no reason why I should 
not communicate it to ny readers. This 
gentleman quotes a passage from a 
recent Register of mine, briefly stating 
what I had written on the subject in the 
fall of 1830; but bare justice to myself, 
as well as to my readers, would demand 
the republication now of the whole of 
what I wrote upon the subject imme- 
diately after the last French revolution ; 
and I should do this justice to myself 








Of any feelings of my own; for, that is 
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and my readers, but not having the 
volumes of the Register within my 
reach, I cannot give my printers proper 
directions for inserting the part which I 
shou!d like to have inserted. 

p My readers will, however, recollect 
that the moment the old Boursons had 
been put down, I saw the policy which 
we ought to pursue with regard to Bet- 
Gtum. I soon discovered aud said, that 
Lovis-Puitierpe would prevent the 
French, if he possibly could, from de- 


riving any benefit from the expulsion of 
Cuances. 


would prove himself to be. For that 
reason, as well as for the others that I 
then mentioned, I wished to see the 
French march to the Rhine at once. The 
Belgians were ready to receive them ; 
were impatient to receive them; were 
never to be made to like the man that 
was then called their King, and towhom 
their country had been given against 
their will. Besides this, the despots 
had givch their country this King for 
the purpose, chiefly. of preventing any 


portion of theenslavea people of Europe 


from recovering their freedom. It was, 
therefore, manifestly the interest of all 
the people in the world, who wished 
for freedom to prevail, that the French 
should go to the Ruive. For ourselves, 
it was our particular interest ; because 
it would have put an end to all those 
subjects of quarrel about Hanover, which 
have been such a curse to England, and 
te which we owe no small part of our 
enormous debt and taxes. Ah! but this 
did not suit the Whigs; and yet they 
did not dare attempt to maintain the 
authority of the Dutch fellowin Belgium. 
So that they contrived with TaLiey- 
RAND to stick up one of our pensioners 
as a King of Belgium, and then to send 
a fleet to fight for him, to keep him 
upon his throne. How long they will 
be able to keep his throne for him, I 
do not know ; but I will bet my Lord 
Grey a trifle, that he does not keep his 
pension for him another clear year after 
the 25. of March next. However, I 
must leave this matter for the present. 
It is now Tuesday, and having to be at 
the opening of two elections to-morrow 


To tHe Reavers. 








In 1832 he stands proved’ 
to be that which I, in 1830, said he’ 
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morning, I must now cease to write 
about this matter. 

My readers will want to see (it is now 
TUESDAY morning) in the next Re- 
gister, and I shall want to have re- 
corded in it, the proceedings at, and the 
result of, the London and Suburbs elec- 
tions. I therefore direct my printers 
to take these Cities and Boroughs in the 
following order: Lonpon, Wesr- 
MINSTER, Marysonne,  Finssvry, 
Tower Hamuers, Sovurnwark, Lam- 
BETH, and Greenwicu. I direct them 
to take these names, and, under each, 
give an account of the names of the 
candidates for each, and specifying 
particularly those who have been 
chosen. I request them to give, under 
each head, as large a portion of the pro- 
ceedings as there will be room for, and 
to take care that the most interesting 
matter be preserved. I wish them to 
give a very full account of the West- 
minster Election ; for this is the touch- 
stone: this is the criterion: here is the 
proof, the real proof, that it is impossi- 
ble for imposture to succeed any longer ! 
In the Standard and in the Sun of 
Saturday evening last, I read, that on 
the first show of hands, the “ chaise- 
horse” and his hobby had scarcely a 
hand held up for them, while Evans 
had a forest of hands! I read that these 
base fellows were covered with every 
species of opprobrium ; that they were 
saluted by showers of decayed vegetables, 
and handfuls of that mud, a supply ef 
which was so much wanted for them 
in August, 1830. “God! thou art just, 
thy ways are inscrutable ; but, in some 
way or other, sooner or later, punish- 
ment is sure to overtake coul, premedi- 
tated, intentional wickedness. This 
Buaperr, once, in conversation with 
me, laughed at this notion of mine, 
that wickedness brought in time ts 
own punishment ; and he mentioned the 
instance of SHERIDAN, as a proof of the 
contrary. Suertpan had several years 
to live after that, and SHesapaNn verifie 
my notion ; for he almost died without 
a penny-piece to lay upon his omen ; 
and was shunned and scorned, even YY 
those who had been the companions 
of his days of successful imposture. 
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And, now, old chaise-horse, did you 
think of my doctrine, when the mud 
saluted your carcass, on the hustings at 
CovenT-GarDEN, onthe 8. of December, 
1832? ‘The paper says, that a part of 


could humbug the people along with 
this reform story. ‘To their everlasting 
honour, he has not been able to do it. 
However, it signifies not a straw which 
way the polling goes. If he get elected 





the mud fell upon one of your friends: | now, it will be as Meunisu and Main- 
I wonder what prime fool that was! warine used to be elected against 
Some base dog, I will warrant him, him: it will be as Smerman was 
whose piety consists of sincere adoration elected against Pauiu; and he will 
of twenty thousand acres of land. But creep about for the rest of his life, al- 
I must stop writing, and leave my|ways covered with the people’s cone 
printers to follow my instructions as tempt, and occasionally covered with 
above, and to be sure to get the best;mud. Many, many most delightful 
and fullest accounts of the proceedings times of exultation have I had ; but, to 
at Wesrminsrer, and especially of the see this vile slanderer of my character ; 
peltings and hootings of the old chaise- to see this crafty and remorseless enemy 
horse and his donkey. In the first of mine; to see him actually covered 
Register, which I wrote against the| with mud by the people of one great 
“ chaise-horse,”” and which was written |town of England, at the very moment 
in Long Islapd, | told him, that I had/ when I am receiving the cheers and the 
made him, and that | would unmake| blessings of the people of two of the 
him; that he was as much my quate! greatest towns in England! ‘To see 
as the wooden god in the fable was/this, to be thus situated, and to have 
the creature of the carpenter; that I/the eyes of the whole of this nation 
had made him, in order that he might| fixed on usat the time} td behold this, 
do what I should pray him to do; andjis to feel triumph such as no man in 
that, now, finding him good for nothing, | this world ever before felt; and, let all 
as the man found his wooden god, 1| young men of England ; let every young 
would, as that disappointed man had|man of this whole kingdom, fix his 
done, take my axe, edge and poll, and|eyes upon this object: let him see the 
chop him and knock him to pieces. It|intrinsic nothingvess of twenty thous 
has been a long job, owing to the/sand acres of land ; let him never des 
extreme cunning of the fellow, and the|spair of success, if he boldly exert him- 
extreme baseness of the well-dressed |self and keep truth for his guide. I 
rabble of Westminster. Nevertheless, | have brought down this sublime politi- 
he was destroyed as many as six or seven|cal impostor, though propped up by 
years ago. | was quite sure, that I/all that baseness which produces an 
could have aroused the people, and put} adoration of of wealth: I have brought 
him out at the general election in 1826. | him down to a state in which he can be 
I told this to several gentlemen whose /an object of envy only to unfortunate 
names I could now cite. ‘The “ chaise-| creatures that stand in need of the ne- 
horse” heard of it, and then he wrote to|cessaries of life ; and, now, at this very 
Colonel Jounstons, telling him that he} moment, he is of no more real value 
would subscribe towards the expenses of than any twenty spits of earth, or any 
the election at PRESTON! He re-|quantity of earth of the weight of his 
hewed the promise afterwards verbally | own body, dug out of his “ ¢wenty thou- 
to Colonel Jounsrone ; and he had the| sand acres of land! 

baseness never to subscribe one single Wa. COBBETT. 


farthing! The “ old chaise- horse” knew ; wh. 
at thre was nothing «shot of FS Ilomne, Tucly rein 
brown paper between him and destrue- which I admire exceedingly, for its 


ti ’ . l tin s ‘ ; 
cee ad |god sas nl sound pine 
’ 


might have bundled him out of West- 
MINSTER ; still, however, he thought he 
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bad given them the opportunity of exercising 
their qualificatiou, that they would exert is 
in his favour. To the gemlemen of the Li- 
very he expressed his gratitude for the man 

favours he had received at their bands. If he 
thought he had not fulfilled his duties, (Of, 
off,) he would aot show himself there on that 
day. He would not be a candidate, if he did 
not conscientiously believe that all his votes 
in the House of Commons, aud his attention 





(From the Morning Chronicle, Sat., Dec. 8.) 
‘CITY OF LONDON, 


Saturday being the day appointed for the 
nomination of the members to serve in Par- 
liawent for the City of London, the Guildhall.| to his duties were given in accordance with 
in which bustings bad been previously erected, | the views of the elec:ors. (Off, off.) To the new 
was opened at eleven o'clock, avd was soon! voters he could not be a stranger ; and he bad 
tolerably well filled. devoted his time and exertions to obtain their 

Sheriffs Humpuetry aud Peex opened the) franchise for them. (Cheers, and ‘* Enough ”) 
business by inviting the candidates to come’ He had nearly done. He would only promise 
forward, Mr, Lyall, who was first, was re-| them this, that if they could fiud a man more 
ceived with cousiderable marks of approba- attentive to his duties in the Llouse of Com- 
tion and some disapprobation. Mr. Grote,| mous than he was, aud who would vote more 
who followed, was well received, the approba-| jin accordance with their principles—who 
tion being general, and but few marks of dis- was more ready to remit taxation, which he 
approbation. Sir Jobn Key was also received | knew was heavy—wheu they found any such 





with great cheering nd waving of hats. Al- 
dermen Wood and Waithman, particularly the 
latter, did not appear such general favouriies. 
The Crier opened the Court by calling on the 


mau, he would be ready to give up his seat, 
(Cheers, and bravo, Wood.) He would not hold 
his seat one hour after he wes told bya ma- 
'jority of his coustituents assembled in that 


peo; le to attend. The Sheriffs were sworn, 
and the acts agaivst bribery and corruption | and bravo.) 
were read, Mr. Alderman WaITHMAN came forward, 
Mr. Sheriff Humpuery said thatthe electors but was received with much noise, When 
were theu called upon to perform a solemn;|he could be heard, he proceeded to say, 
and sacred duty, and he hoped that they that he had frequently on those boards 
would calmly and pa:iently bear every one of | had to claim their attention to individuals ; 
the candidates and their friends. It was im-j| and he regretted exceedingly that everybody 
portant for themselves that they should show ‘should not now be heard, as he was certain 


ball that be had wot done his duty, (Cheers 





themselves worthy of the new rights some of 
them had received, and it was due to a!l] to 
preserve the decorum of the Cuurt. 

Mr. WM. Smitn, late M.P. for Norwich, 
begged leave to numinate Mr. Alderman Wood 
as a fit and proper person to represent the 
City of London in Parliament. (Cheers, and 
some marks of disapprobation.) 

Mr. Eastuore, iate M. P. for St. Albans, 
seconded the proposition with the greatest 
pleasure. (Cheers.) 

Mr. WEsTon came forward to nominate Mr. 
Alderman Waithman. (Cheers.) 

Mr. PRENDE&GAsST seconde! the nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevens hed great satisfaction in pro- 
posing Sir Jobn Key tor their chviee. (Cheers, 
waving of hats, and applause.) 

Mr. WitviaMs felt great pleasure in se- 
conding the proposition. 

Mr. HvarD proposed Mr, Scales. (Waving 
of hats, and considerable tumult.) 

Mr. Tyaks seconded the nomination. 

Mr. SoLLEY, who was received with great 
cheering, nominated Mr. Grote. 

Dr. BikkBECK seconded the nomination. 

Mr. WarD came forward to nominate Mr. 
Lyall, but wes saluted with such a storm of 
hisses and cheers, and noise, that he was for 

considerable t'me unable to proceed 

Mr. BLancnanp seconded the nomination. 

Mr. Alderman Woop wished to address him- 
belf to the new constituency, He hoped as he 


| that to pay calm and great attention to every 
speaker was the best way to add to the dignity 
of their proceediugs. (Cheers.) It would be 
idle in him to go into a history of his past life. 
He would only say that he had been for forty 
years befure the public. and it was twenty 
years before be asked or sought for avy office ; 
aud he therefore could bave vow no lnproper 
motive for bis exertions. (Cries of Off! and 
cheers.) . : 

Sir Joun Key came forward amidst great 
cheering. He appeared, he said, before the 
new constituency with feeiings of the east 
lively gratitude, No one was more deeply 
impressed with the sense of obligation to aa 
reformers of the City of London, or with the 
importance of the responsibility of a ty a 
sentative of such a body, than he was. He 43 
no personal gratification to satisfy. He . 
no personal object to gain. He should, oo 
all vccasions, in a private or public pa sa be 
support, to the utmost of his endeavours, 


ivil f his fellow-citizens, aud 
nly a h the yg os 
t wa 


shed 


. . . tle- 
to seek by guing into Parliament. A gev! 
man on his lett adaned to doubt his vorsey. 
Let that gentleman stand forward aud Ad me 
the grounds upon which he question K 
declaration. (Cheers.) If be (Sir a 37 
was returned, be would do all be —. ot 
cure the iudepeudence, not of his * 





| 
‘oppose the system by whic 


overwhelmed with distress. (Cheers.) 
the benefit of the coustituency alone he w! 
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citizens alone, but of the whole community. 
He would advocate the interests of vo party, | 
nor juin with any oue body for the purpose of 
overpoweriog auother; but he would exert all 
his ewergies to advance the interests of the 
whole of the British people. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. ScALes came forward amidst disappro- 
bation, and some applause. He said that he 
aud the electors would be soon better ac- | 
quainted. (Hisses and laughter.) The time | 
would not arrive when he should be afraid to | 
meet the cuonstituency—no, never, He had | 
been accused of cualescing with other candi- | 
dates. Thathe mustdeny. He coalesced, to | 
be sure; but then it was with the people he 
coalesced ; and if the meeting would, for a 
short time, allow their prejudices to lie dor- 
mant, he would convince them that he and 
they were just fit to meet together. (Cheers 
and Jaughter.) He was independent of all 
parties; he was not the nominee of the Court 
of Aldermen, uor of avy faction, but he was 
the nomivee of the citizens of London. 
(Laughter and applause, and groans.) His 
couduct and principles were before the people. 
He knew they approved of them ; and he knew 
that if those Who had promised to vote for him 
failed not to perform their promises, he would 
not only be elected, but he would be at the 
head of the pull. (Laugbter.) His only ob- 
ject in going to Parliament, was to have the 
opportunity of redressing the wrongs of the peo- 
ple. He was the advocate of the opinions of the 
coustitueucy, aud was determined to mend or 
to eud the corporatiou of the City of London ; 
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| pendent man, or he would go home. (Laughter 


and applause, and cries of ‘* Go home !’’) 
Mr. Gaore came !orward amidst loud cheers, 
Encouraged as he had been by the kiud wel- 
come with which his name had been received, 
he felt his heart elevated when he approached 
them to tender bis serv-ces as their repre- 
sentative in the first reformed Parliament, 
(Cheers.) He was a new aod untried man, 
avid he came before them as a legislator in an 
improved era, as the offspring, the progeny of 
the Reform Bill, aud es the champion of that 
great measure, which he believed to be a 
measure of help, of salvation, and of reserve, 
if ever there was one in the history of man- 
kind, (Continued cheers.) A fair representa- 
tion had been a phenomenon in the history of 
this country, but there was now a real repre- 
sentation, the voters for which were the elite 
of all classes. He bad recognised the great 
evils under which the country had so long 
groaned, in the wasteful expenditure of the 
national wealth ; and be now sought to turn 
the current of extravagance away, aud to 
substitute such a frugal expenditure as would 
satisfy the wauts of av oppressed and impo- 
verished nation. (Cheers.) He sought fora 
rightesus education, and for an improved 
legislation in every department of the state, 
(Cheers.) He now committed his case to 
their judgment, fully trusting that they would 
do justice by all the candidates, and chouse 
those be-t fitted to promote both the national 
welfare in geveral and the prosperity of the 


city of London in particular. 
Mr. Lyate came forward, but such was the 





aye, and the corporation of every other city 
wo, (Laughter, aud cheers and hisses.) He 
was aware that there were gentlemen present 
who were attached to the guod things which 
they acquired by being appendages to that 
body, and who would, of course, with difficulry 
resign them ; but, for his part, he had bene- 
hefited by poor liviog. (Laughter.) His pour 
living had given him great health aud strength ; 
aud he should go into Parliameut with power | 
to do his duty, and. the conscience tu do it! 
well. (Cheers.) The citizens of London were, | 
he believed, determined to send into Parlia- | 
Ment no person who would not support the | 
abolition of the taxes which pressed so cruelly 
Upon the poor. The taxes must be taken off 
the shoulders of the poor, and placed upon | 
those of the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of | 
Devonshire, and the rest of the rich, or the, 
reformed Parliament would be good for no-| 
thing. Where was the mau who knew the 
Poor su well as he did? He lived by the labour | 
of the pour, and he never had forgotten, aud 
hever would furget them. He wished for the 
Suffrages of the citizens of London for ove 
year and no more, and at the end of that 

Tiod he would resign his trust into their 

ands, (Laughter, aud cheers, and_ hisses.) 
He was not dis to be a servant for seveu 
or for three years. He did not see why he 
should be shackled, aud he never would ap- 
pear as the truckling nominee of a curpora- 
Uon, He would go to Parliament as an inde- 











yelling throughout the whole time he was 
speaking, that he could not be heard, except 
by those just heside bim, 

Mr. She-iff Humpuery inquired if any other 
candidate was to be proposed, and no one an- 
swering, the six candidates were proposed to 
the meeting. 

‘The show of bands for Mr. Grote, Sir John 
Key, and Aldermen Waithman and Wood, 
was immense, particularly for the two former, 
but very few were held up for Ald. Scales and 
Mr. Lyall 

The Sheriffs declared the election to have 
falleu on G. Grote, Esq., Sir Jobn Key, Bart., 
R. Waithman, Esq., and M. Wood, Esq. 

A poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Lyall 
and Mr. Scales, aud the Sheriffs appointed the 
polling to take place ou Monday morning at 
vive o'clock. 

Monday. At four o’clock the poll closed, 
as follows :— 

Grote cece ceeesceece 5,482 
Woud ...ccccccssceses 4,447 
Waithman ......ceee0e 4,761 
Key .ccecececceececece 3,770 
Lyall setae ee reon sees 3,508 
Scales... seccscoseses 354 


On Wednesday morning the Sheriffs met at 
nine o’clock, in order to cast up the books of 
the pull clerks who had attended at Guilde 


hall to receive the votes of the liverymen, and 
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also of thase who atterded at the fourteen sta- 
| 


tions to receive the votes of the inhabitant 
householders who have been enfrauchised in | 
corsequence of the Reform Bill. 
The Sheriffs announced the following to be 
the state of the poll :— 
Mr. Grote 
Alderman Wood .....-. 
Alderman Waithman.... 
Sir Johu Key ........0- 
Me. Lyall .....-e0.0-. 5,152 
Me. Scales ..-- scccoces 569 
The Sheriffs then declared Mr. Grote, Al- 
derman Wood, Alderman Waithman, and Sir 
John Key, to be duly elected to represent the 
City of London in the ensuing Parliament. 
Mr. Grore said, if ever a human being, 
standing before his fellow men, had reason to 
be proud and gratified, assuredly he was the 
man. Four days ago he stovd in that spot 
an anxious candidate for their suffrages, and 
he was pow hovoured by a commanding ma- 
jerity of a great body of electors, by being 
elected to a situation of the greatest trust and 
responsibility. He now stood there filled with 
greatest felicity at the great triumph conferred 
on him, by the honour done him by the 
electors—an honour, which perhaps, was un- 
equalled, and certainly could not be surpassed. 
But what were all the titles which the eaprice 
of courtiers might withhold or grant—what 
were they allin.comparison tothe unpurchased 
suffrages of an enlightened body of his fellow- 
citizens. (Applause.) Their approbation was 
the true certificate of merit (cheers), and it 
was for him a great triumph, as it was their 
testimony to his virtue and patriotism. He 
assured them, that from the bottom of his 
heart he felt the great, the unexampled dis- 
tinction—he believed he might really call it 
unexampled—because never belore had so 
many votes been bestowed on any one person. 
(Hear.) He believed, that no other man had 
ever so many. He was gratelul for the ho- 
nour, and felt the magnitude of the obliga- 
tions the honour occasioned. He felt serivusly 
and religiously the responsibility of the great 
and mighty power they had placed in his 
hands. He assured them solemnly aud sa- 
credly, that he should feel himself eternally 
disgraced if he did not apply to the full extent 
of his abilities the power they had iutrusted 
him with for their benefit. (Applause.) He 
was aware of the kind of mission he had re- 
ceived, and knew that it was one not to be 
paralleled, and he promised to devote himself 
most assiduously to fulfil it, and preserve that 
confidence they bad placed in him. He was 
firmly resolved to devote his conscientious 
service to the full measure of his faculties, 
and to the utmost of his energies, to protect 
their rights and particularly to protect the. 
rights and promote the happiness of those who 
stood most in need of protection, because they 
trad mm least .power to protect themselves 
rs. 
~ ‘Mr, Alderman Woop had said yesterday, 
that he was so pleased at being elected, that 


8,412 
7,488 
7,452 
6,136 
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pra pe net care much how he was on the poll, 
u-day it turned out that he was second. 
Fourteen sears ago he had been at the top of 
pedro tuking into the account the en- 

g uency, he was glad to find that | 
as large a number of the old constituency 
voted for him now as when he was placed in 
that honourable situation. The new cousti- 
tuency accounted for the 2000 which Mr. 
Grote had headed hin on the poll. He was 
satisfied with his situation, and accepted it as 
a proof that the electors were satisfied with 
his conduct in Parliament. As the other can- 
didates had said, he had re-appeared before 
them, aud they had dune bim justice by again 
returoing him to Parliament. He could as- 
sure them that whatever promoted the interests 
of the great body of the people sbould fiud 
in hima steady supporter. On that principle 
he had always, and he always should vote. 
(Cheers.) He wasa reformer of forty years’ 
standing. He thought that it would not be 
long before he should have to appear before 
them again, when be might hope, if they ap- 
proved of his conduct, that they would renew 
their confidence. He would only express the 
gratitude to thuse active friends whose exer- 
tions had ensured his success, and return his 
sincere thanks to the electors at_large. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Joun Key expressed feelings of the 
deepest gratitude for the honour and respon- 
sibility conferred on him. He could not boast 
forty years’ public service—not having seen 
forty years, and was, therefore, placed ina 
disadvantageous position ; but if he bad only 
half the ageof the two candidates who last ad- 
dressed them, and only half their experience, 
had he not d: uble reason to be proud of the 
honourable place which the independeut elec- 
tors had awarded him ? He was doubly prond, 
because no influence bad been used in bis fa- 
vour; and he had only to thank the zeal of 
the honest and disinterested electors. !n his 
short life, however, he bad, in a time of diffi- 
culty, manifested sume zeal and energy 10 
their cause; but he could not boast of that, 
for he had only done his duty. It was to their 
public spirit and patriotism, and not to any 
patronage, he was indebted for his success 
He prized his situation, as a manifestation of 
their confidence ; aud he would devote all oe 
energies uf his mind to uphold their rights, 
liberties, aud independence. 

Mr. Lyall was called for, but he was not 
present, and nobody spoke in hfs behalf. 

Mr. Alderman ScaLes came forward, a0 
was received with loud cheers, cnes ° 
‘ bravo!" and some hisses. After silence 
was obtained, he said he would take the op- 
portunity of addressing them, if they wou 
not interrupt bim by calling “ questio®s 
question !'’ He covld speak to any — 
they pleased, but let him not be interrupt of 
and, as the other speakers had discourse 
a variety of topics, he hoped he might, te 
out the call of “ question!” The first 4 3 
tion he had ever seen was at Huutipgeo” 
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when he was twelve years of age, when Lord 
Savdwich’s candidates were chaired up 
Castle Hill. (Cries of ** Off,” aud * Go on.’’) 
The people were all intoxicated, and the first 
candidate said, ** Now, my lads, be ready, 
aud when I give you the signal, do you shout ; 
I shan’t make any speech, but do you, my 
lads, make a great shout, and cry, he is first.” 
So they shouted, aud the election was over. 
(Laughter.) He, perhaps, should be much 
better pleased, at least sume gentlemen 
would, if such were the proceedings of the 
City of London, and that the electors only 
shouted for their favourite candidate ‘ He is 
first,” and required no speeches. He must 
say that be had long been au admirer of Al- 
dermen Waithman and Wood ; he had stood 
forward to support them, aud raise them to 
their present situation; but after being 
chained to their chariot wheels for twenty 
years, was uot he to be allowed to mouut for 
himself? (Laughter and bravo.) As Mr. 
Grote properly said, the honour of their ap- 
probation was superior to avy thing a court 
could bestow ; and for every hovest man their 
applause was far more valuable than auything 
a mouvarch or a minister could give. (Ctieers.) 
Was he then to be blamed whea other men 
louked for that, that he aspired to the same 
honour? He had obtained honour from his 
fellow-citizens ; but it had been snatched 
away. He prized such honour as dearly as 
Mr. Grote, and though it had been snatched 
away on this occasion, he did not repine; he 
was yet strong, aud he should yet ensure vic- 
tory and achieve conquest. He had at first 
thought that the Court of Aldermen, when he 
saw them only from adistance, must be per- 
sons of extraordinary maguitude and power 
(laughter), and that it would be something 
Very terrific to attack them ; but now he had 
found the truth of the advice which Mentor 
gave to Telemachus :—‘* When dauger is at 
a distance, treat it (said he) as of great con- 
sequence; when it is present, treat it with 
contempt.’’? So he had treated the Court of 
Aldermen with great respect when at a dis- 
tance, but when he got near it he treated it 
ouly with contempt. (Cheers.) Before he had 
done he hoped to make all the citizens com- 
prehend it as well as he did, and then they 
would treat it as he treated it. Before many 
days were over they would see those very 
rights which belonged to the citizens, and of 
Which the aldermen had deprived them, made 
subject of discussion, and then they would see 
in what estimation the new representatives 
held the rights of the people. (Cheers ; No, 
no.) Public opinion would assist him in de- 
Stroying them, and that would be found too 
Strong even for a Court of Aldermen, One 
Candidate now made a boast of not canvassing 
the electors, but he had formerly canvassed 
them—he had canvassed the electors for and 
With that candidate, and though he was now 
able to repudiate that practice, was another 
candidate to be censured fur adoptiug it, who 
Wés not so well known as the worthy aldere 


man, and had oot the same-means of making 
the | himself known to his fellow-citizeus? Some 


/of his kind frieads had cautioned him against 

the expense; he could assure them that the 
expense was not so great as they suppose. It 
bad cost him twice as much to conquer one 
select vestry: but he had conquered it, 
, (Cheers.) His friends would give him advice, 
but not give him a peuny. The expense was 
limited; he could save it ia a year from the 
expense of his household: and if he were 
obliged to curtail, it would only be a lesson 
of practical reform. (Cheers, aud laughter.) 
He did not make money to hoard it, but to 
use it. He had enough, he had more than 
enough—he had tou much— 


“‘ Poorand content is rich, and rich enough; 
But riches endless are as poor as winter 
To him that ever thinks he shall be poor.’” 





He should never be poor, because he always 
ineant to be content, and to live within his in- 
come. (Cheers.) His friends further said that 
he was not fit for an alderman, (laughter,) 
—that he had not sense enough —not gravity 
enough (loud laughter)—that he could not 
look the character. (Renewed laughter.) 
Why then, he would get stuffed (roars of 
laughter); and they shuuld suon see him 
with a 

‘¢ Fair round belly with good capons lined.” 
(Roars of laughter.) Again, those who ad- 
mired him as an alderman, said he would not 
do for a legislator. They would vote for him 
as an aklerman, but notto go into Parliament, 
Why not? Did they imagine that one person 
was the whole House of Commons? He 
should be but the 658th part of thelegislature, 
and it could not be imagined that he was going 
to make all the laws of the kingdom. Ifthat 
were the notion—if they thought he was to be 
the Lycurgus of the empire, he begged to de- 
cline the honour. (Laughter.) He remem- 
bered when a very young boy reading ** Burns 
Poems,”’ and he had almost learut them by 
heart, One passage had made a very strong 
impression ou him. It was this— 


“‘To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smiles, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That justified by honour: 
Not to hide it in a hedge— 
Not for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent,” (Bravo.) 


That was the use be would make of his mo- 
ney. It should make him independent. For 
that did all rational men save wheo they were 
in health, and by that were they euabled, 
when any public services demanded a sacri- 
fice. He was not such a greenhora—beiog 
fifty years of age ; he was not so ignorant of 
the laws and customs of England—haviog th 
independence—that he might not aspey 
a legislator. Many of them did ne 
so much of the wants of the peog of 





‘as he did. Mr. Lyall talked offi 
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the mercantile interest ; but he believed be 
knew more of commerce thau Mr. Lyall did ; : 
and he would undertake to teach Mr. Lyall 
and any half-dozen merchants the nature of 
commerce. He had travelled over England, | 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; he had been | 
ou the continent, and he had crossed the At-' 
lantic, carrying his own goods to the market. ! 
He knew that the Englist merchants were no 
longer those high and honourable characters 
they were forty years ago, when they were the 
admiration of their own and of foreign coun- 
tries. (Cheers.) He hoped the time would 
soon come when he should be able to develop 
his opinions, and he was satisfied that he 
should prove to them that he was nut ignorant 
of the cause of England’s distresses, and the 
means of remedying them. With respect to 
the two aldermen he would add, that there 
was a time when they wooed the guddess Li- 
berty, but now, wheu she opened her arms to 
thein, they had become coy. They cried for- 
bear, and turned away with repuguance., ‘I hat 
they turned away he did not regret; but why 
should they caution the people against her 
embraces ? They told the people to bear their 
burdens ; now he had read Scripture, and 
knew that God’s chosen people did not bear 
their burdens. The Israelites rebelled when 
the Egyptians required them to make bricks 
without straw. He would not detain them 
longer than to thank them for the attention 
they had bestowed on bim. (Cheers.) 

Thanks were given to the deputy returning- 
officers in the different districts, aud the court 
was dissolved. 


WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


The hour appointed for the nomination for 
Westminster was twelve for ove o’clock. Long 
before that time a deuse crowd had assembled 
in front of the hustings erected opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent-garden. At one 
o’clock the candidates and their friends made 
their way to the hustings. Sir F. Burdett and 
Sir J. Hobhouse were received with universal 
disapprobation by the crowd, and were pelted 
with all sorts of garbage, while Col. Evans 
was welcomed with the loudest cheers. 

The Hicu Baiwirr theo read the precept, 
and went through the usual forms; but owiug 
to the constant clamour and noise kept up by 
the mob, the whole passed off in dumb-show. 

Mr. Grorce Lynpon came forward to pro- 
pose Sir F. Burdett, as a fit and proper person 
to represent the city of Westminster in Parlia- 
ment; but he was received with such a storm 
of groans, hisses, and other marks .of disap- 
probation, that though he continued to speak 
for some time, not a single word he uttered 
could be heard. 

Mr. Marcnant, in seconding the nomina- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, made a similar inef- 
fectual attempt to be beard. 

- Mr. De Vear then came forward to propose 
Sir J. Hobhouse. We understood him to say 
that he bad the high gratification to nominate 
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friend, Sir J. C. Hobhouse. (Tremendous 
uproar, and cries of ‘ Off, off.”) He had 
come forward to propose him for the sixth 
time as a candidate for their representative, 
For fourteen years Sir J.C. Hobhouse had 
faithfully performed his duty towards them - 
aud during the whole of that period he had 
fulfilled every promise, and had acted up to 
every profession which he had made when he 
first came before them. (Cheers from the 
hustings.) It was said that he had joined the 
Administration ; true, he had done su; he had 
joined an administration which was pledged 
to carry the great measure of reform ; and in 
his opinion the support which Sir J. Hobhouse 
had given to the Government gave him addi- 
tional claim upon their support. His past 
conduct proved that he was the most fit and 
proper mau to represent them in Parliament, 
and therefore he felt creat pleasure in putting 
him in nomination. (The uproar throughout 
the whole of Mr. De Vear’s speech was su great 
as to prevent its being audible to any but 
those in his immediate vicinity; the same 
observation also applies to the speech of the 
gentleman who followed him.) 

Mr. Pouncry seconded the nomination. 

Dr. BAINBRIDGE in coming forward to pro- 
pose Colonel Evans was received with loud 
cheers and buzzas from the crowd in front of 
the hustings, and during the whole of his ad- 
dress he was listened to by both parties with 
attention. He said, it more especially he- 
hoves the electors of Westminster at this par- 
ticular period to be exceedingly cautious in 
the selection of those who are to carry forward 
to its ultimate results the changes that are 
calculated to flow from the Reform Bill,— 
above all, that great amelioration in the con- 
dition of the working classes which is to be 
effected. (Cheers.) A most unmerited outcry 
has been lately raised against those who have 
thought it their duty to exact pledges from 
candidates, as if there was anything novel in 
the practice; and the most unjust epithets, 
such as ** Revolutionists”’ and ‘* Destructives, 
have been applied to them for so doing. Now, 
Task you, what would the gentlemen and 
tradesmen of Westminster gain by violence or 
the destruction of private property? (Cheers.) 
It is to prevent this that we, having now 4 
legitimate channel, seek for a legitimate re- 
dress of our many grievances, The proprietors 
of nomination boroughs have always exacte 
pledges from their representative. The Crown 
always exacts pledges from its servants, for 
from the premier down to the commonest 
custom-house officer and exciseman, pledges 
aretaken. Every officer in the army, before 
he receives promotion, though he may at 
served for twenty years, is called on to ad 
pledges. Will it he safd, then, that we + 
no right to demand pledges from our rep! - 
sentatives? (Cheers.) It is the same 2 the 
navy, and in every other department 0. 
state; in all pled cted. If the Duke 

; pledges are exa mare 

of Wellington should return to power eo ell 
row (universal groans), which [ need B 
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you is not a very probable thing, he would be 
hound to renew the pledges which he formerly 


made, ‘The King himself is obliged to pledge | 


himself ov taking his coronation oath. All 
members of Parliameut, before they take their 
seats in Parliament, are obliged to give 


pledges ; they are obliged to give pledges to) 


the King, aud why should twey not submit 
also to give pledges to the people? (Cheers.) 
Why should they refuse to give pledges to the 
people, when they give pledges, aud upon 
oath, too, tothe King? The people having 
seen that pledges have been uniformly exacred 
by the Government from their officers, and 


from the members-in the House of Com- | 


mons, are Cetermined on following so laudable 
anexample. After remiuding the electors of 
the professions contained in the gallant 
Colonel's address, he concluded by proposing 
Colonel De Lacey Evans as a fit and proper 
person to represent this city in Parliament. 

Mr. Simpson seconded the nomination. 

The Hicu BaitiFr then put the uames of 
the candidates in succession to the meeting, 
and called upon them to decide as to their 
selection by a show of hands. About 50 were 
held up in favour of Sir J. Hobbouse, probably 
100 more in favour of Sir F. Burdett, aud au 
linmense majority held up their hands oa the 
announcement of the name of Colonel Evaus. 

The High Baititr—I bave ouly to de- 
clare, that to the best of my judgment, the 
show of hands has been in favour of Sir F. 
Burdett and Colonel Evans. 

Mr. De Vear, ou the part of Str John Hob- 
house, then demanded a poll, which was 
granted. 

Sir PF. Buraett accordingly came forward 
amidst some cheers, mingled with hisses 
and showers of mud. Gentiemen, (said the 
hon, Barone:), | cannot refrain from express- 
Ing to you the gratification and the triumph 
that I feel ac the consummation of that great 
measure which, siuce I Jast had the honour of 
addressing you from these hustings, has be- 
come the law of the land. (Peltings ) I con- 
fratulate you upon that great event, that 
glorious triumph of those public principles for 
Which | have myself so many years con- 
tended,—years that I am almost ashamed to 
say, aud which my arithmetic is hardly sul- 
ficient to epab'e me to cuumerate,—) ears du- 
ring which I bave fought the great batile of 
public principle with you, electors of West- 


minster and at your head ; and having done} say that 


so—having, in times of danger, aud doubt, 


and Jifficulty,—when there were few to cheer, | good for kuaves, 


and still fewer to support me, iu the then ap- 
pareatly hopeless contest, fought the good 
fghy and fought it, | trust, with firmness aud 
Withspirit (cheers) ; mow toat the field is 


achived, Iam as ready to descend amongst 
you t\ fight 19 your ranks the battle for the 
publichappiness, and to do whavever I can 
for th) public advautage, as I have sbown 
myseltte be in the more distinguished but 


Mure Verous stativn in which by your favour 


| been made. 


Won, now that the mighty triumph is | be an honest man or a kuave, as long as his 


| I have been hitherto placed upon these hust- 
ings. (Loud cheers. A voice in the crowd— 
** Will you give a pledge ?’’) J shall speak 
to that gentleman presently, on the subject to 
which he alludes, for 1 perceive’ that he ap- 
pears to be a man of sense, aud that of course 
be is likely to listen to reason ; but, pursu- 
ing the observations which I have just been 
mnaking, I beg to say that I shall be as ready, 
if such shall be your will, to descend into the 
ranks and there to fight the same good cause 
with you that [ have hitherto fought in the 
proud and eminent situation in which you 
have hitherto placed me, in the front of that 
bate which we have at length so gloriously 
and peaceably achieved. (Cheers.) In what- 
ever rank any portion of Englisbmen may 
please to place me, | trust that I shall be al- 
ways found ready at all times to do my duty 
to my country. (Cheers.) ‘Therefore, first of 
all, and before anything of an acrimonious 
kind is mentivved (aud no observations o 
that kind shall come from me), allow me? 
express my sorrow at and to deplore what ha® 
taken place to divide and distract the popula? 
interest in Westminster. (Hear, bear.) Ido 
not think that any one can justly or fairly at- 
tribute that division to any portion of my 
conduct. (Don't cry Daddy.) Gentlemen, 
it shall be always to me a source of no small 
gratification that | contributed my share to the 
triumph of that great public principle which 
we have at length achieved, that the right of 
voting has been extended to those who had 
heen hitherto so unjustiy deprived of it, and 
for whose rights we reformers had been so 
lupg contending and cuntending in vain, that 
we have at levgth succeeded in routing out 
the rotten nomination b roughs from Parha- 
ment, and that the power of representation bas 
been intrusted to the great bulk of the 
community, in the confidence that they 
will select men of talents, integrity, and 
houesty, to send as their representatives to 
Parliament. (Cheers.) You are now as- 
sembled to perform that important duty, and 
Iam satisfied that you will discharge it as 
becomes the electors of Westminster. | come 
now to the subject of pledges, to which the 
gentleman below me cailed my attention 
‘awhile age. The nominator of my opponent 
has attributed to me the expression that 
‘‘none but fools asked for pledges, and none 
but knaves gave them.”” Now, I beg leave to 
I said vo such thing. What I really 
did say was, that pledges night be exceedingly 
and that they would be very 
attractive, vo doubt, for fools, (Hisses 
aud peltings.) That is what I really said 
‘ou the vecasion to wheh allusion bas 
l suppose that, whether a man 








interest 1s the same with yours, you wen 
safely trust him. But what do you do wit 

your pledge? You may easily make a kuave 
take a pledge that an honest man will pause 
| befure be swallows, but the momeut your 
"respective interests happen to clash together, 
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the knave will unquestionably prefer his own 
to yours, and what security have you then 
that he will redeem his pledge? Au honest 
man would do the thing without a pledge, and 
you get no security but a sham security by 
exacting a pledge from a knave. You would 
not lend a kuave to-morrow 5s. upon the most 
solemn pledge that he would return it next 
week, while you would Jend it at once to an 
honest man without any pledge at all. The 
fact is, as | have just said, pledges are but 
sham securities, merely affording the meaus 
of deceit—they are, in truth, mere ** sprynges 
to catch woodeocks,” aod foolish weoodcocks 
too. (A laugh, and cries of ‘** Hear.””) Would 
avy of yourselves give a pledge that you 
would adhere to the same determination that 
you at present entertain with regard to all 
those great and important and multifarious 
topics to which allusion has been made, after 
you bad heard them discussed, sifted, and 
canvassed, in every possible shape and man- 
ner? (An individual iv the crowd, ‘ Yes.’’) 
A gentleman in the crowd answers “ Yes."’ 
Now I can only say, that for my part I pretend 
not to the possession of that enviable degree of 
wisdom, penetration, and foresight, and that 
fam not able to call to mind all the various re 
lations and complicated points of those several 
vast and important subjects, sv as to have it in 
my power to say that | have made upmy mind 
altogether upon them in every view and in 
every possible respect, and thatno discussion 
that might hereafter take place with regard 
to them would iv the slightest degree alter 
my opinion or change my judgment. We 
have had, indeed, similar public pledges made 
in ourtime, ‘The Duke of York pledged him- 
self in the House of Lords, and iu the way, 
tov, that the seconder of my opponent seemed 
so much to like, for he pledged himself by an 
oath against the religious liberty of a portion 
of the commnnity. But everybody looked 
upon the Duke's pledge as an absurdity, as in 
fact it was, for no honest, sensible, or upright 
mand, Whose miod was open to the conviction 
of truth and the effect of reason, would pledge 
himself unalterably to any particular thing. 
The gentleman who proposed my opponent, 
talked of the pledges taken from officers in the 
army. Now, the pledge that was taken from 
the officers in the army, the navy, anduthe: 
departments, was upon oath, and it was that 
they would faithfully aud diligeutly do their 
duty. I have no hesitation to take an vath 
to that which 1 have hitherto done, and 
which I will do without av wath. 1 have done 
my daty, aud [ now appeal to you without 
fear. | have no fear as tothe result of this 
cuntest, but let that result be what it may, I 
shall still, in whatever situation | may be 
placed, endeavour to the utmost of my power 
to promute and advance those great interests 
which will be brought under the consideration 
of the public. (Applause mingled with dis- 
— _ would be needless for me 
tain you r, especially as many of 
jou seem to think that the present is 08 
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meeting, which indeed it can hardly be consi- 
dered tu be, for the purposes of political dis- 
cussion. I shall only say that now, as for- 
merly, if you shall again place me in the 
proud situation of your representative, | shall} 
go to Parliament firmly determined to dis- 
charge my duty faithfully and honestly, and 
with more hopes of success aud greater pros- 
pects of good than I ever had when sent there 
before; but that, on the contrary, if your 
choice should uot fall upon me,I shall coutent 
myself with working with you for the common 
good of all, and that in whatever situation [ 
may be placed, or in whatever way I may 
hereafter be called on to act, the prosperity, 
the happiness, and the well-being of my coun- 
try shall be my mest earnest wish, my first 
avd my last object. (Cheers, and mud.) 
Colonel Evans then presented himself tothe 
meeting, and was hailed by the crowd imme- 
diately in front of the bustings with great ap- 
plause. Hecommenced with observing that 
he had entertained the highest personal re- 
spect for his two opponents, particularly for 
t:ehon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett), but that if he 
should allow his mind to be misled by feelings 
of a personal consideration, he should deem 
himself uowerthy of their respect, and of the 
bonour of being their representative. He bad 
not heard all that the hon. Baronet had just 
stated to them; hut the hon. Baronet had 
commenced with stating what was unfounded 
in fact,h—namely, that he {Colonel Evans) 
was the hon. Baronet’s opponent ; the con- 
trary was the truth, the hon. Baronet was his 
(Colovel Evans’s) opponent. (Cheers) The 
hon. Baronet in his writings bad hiuted at 
their being fuols misled by knaves, so that hy 
possibility they were in danger of being mis- 
led by bis (Colonel Evans’s) knavery. He 
could assure them that he felt no gratification 
in triumphing over the remarks of bis oppo- 
nents; but at the same time, as the attack 
had been made, he must do justice to himself. 
On the subject of pledges, who had been more 
prolific than the hon. Baronet during: his 
whole career? And was vot this the first time, 
after twenty-six years’ experience, that they 
had heard any such sentiments no oe 
pledges as those just delivered by him: 
they ever heard the bon. Baronet say wl 
fore anything like what he had uttered mrt . 
present occasion on the subject either 0 ond 
aud knaves, or of pledges? (Cheers.) ae 
bly he might be a knave, but great + wm 
the former celebrity and just resown ° be 
hov. Baronet, he took the liber'y to say 
there was not one act of his life that ex 
him, more than the oe nen te 
cha of knavery. eers.) 
pom if his oppovents so willed it, read 
might be kuaves who thus appe in prti- 
public: then must the bon. a * 
cular, as he had been much aa h was. 
public, be a much bigger knave ard 
(Cheers and laughter.) Iu coming Utne 
as a candidate, he had done so in of tb elec 
with the opinion of a great body 
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tors ; in complying, he considered that he had | parent? Had not the seconder of his nomi- 
only doae hisduty. To show, however, that he nation given a striking illustration of its 


had not rushed headlong and heedlessly to the 
goal, he had declared that he would not con- 
sider himself irretrievably pledged to come 
forward till the electors should learn tris 
general sentiments, and having heard them, 
should theu deem him worthy of their support. 
For that purpose he had attended several 
meetings in different parts of the city; and 
the satisfaction he had on those occasions 
given made him decide on thus appearing be- 
fore them for their suffrages. (Cleers.) The 
mover and seconder of his nomination had 
anticipated many of the remarks that le should 
have otherwise deemed it his duty to make, 
but still he felt it tu be requisite to trespass on 
them. He and his supporters had been desig- 
nated destructives. A short time ago the hou. 
Baronet had termed them impatients (in a 
speech at Kath, it was stated on the hustings) 
—milder language, but not very agreeable 
when coming from sncb a quarter, vor buast- 
ing an authority much admired in: Westmin- 
ster. The authority for the word was not 
good. Lord Castlereagh had told the people 
that they were iguorautly ‘impatient’ of 
taxation; and now, after his glorious career, 
the hon. Baronet had thought proper to adopt 
the language of Lord Castlereagh, and desiy- 


nated the people tu be impstients. (Cheers and | were confirmed by justice. 


necessity in the instance of a geutleman (Mr, 
Fenn, the bookseller, alluded to by Mr. Simp- 
son) who had been threateved by the Treasury 
or the Home-office with the loss of the Go- 
vernment custom, unless he voted against 
Colonel Evans? (Cheers.) And yet Lord 
Althorp is, or was, pledged to the ballot. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, if he were here a 
destructive, he only followed the example of 
the head of the Government in the House of 
Commons. (Cheers and laughter.) He was 
alsu a destructive as regarded the tithes (loud 
cheers); and he would undoubtedly vote for 
the removal of the bishops from the House of 
Lords. (Continued and tremendous cheering.) 
He would vote for a much more equal distri- 
bution of church property, for the more equal- 
ized aud adequate remuneration of the working 
clergy, and for the lopping off the monstrous 
revenues of the fat and idle prebendaries. 
(Cheers.) He would also vote that justice should 
be doue to Ireland. (Cheers.) Much was 
said about the repeal of the Union; but he 
would take the liberty of saying, if real union 
between the two islands were desired, that 
could only be established by doing justice to 
Ire and, and then withdrawing the army now 





there, which might be easily doneif the union 
(Loud cheers.) 


hooting.) But that description was not strong | He was likewise very des'ructive as regarded 


enough, so they were now called destructives, 
If the sentimeuts be held, and those who 
thought with him justified the language, then 
he could only reply, as he had observed re- 


specting the charge of knavery—that if he | 


were a destructive, both the hon. Baronets had 
been much greater destructives than he had 


‘the corn laws, avd he hoped they would 
speak to their o-ponents on this subject. 
Were they aware that the corn laws imposed 
a tax of 12,000,000/. a year on the working 
classes? Nor was that tax all the effects of 
the monopoly, It preven‘ed the introduction 
of weat; not to trouble them with details, it 





ever been, or was likely to be. (Hear, hear ) | imposed difficulties in the way of the free im- 
He, however, owned himself to be a destruc- | portation of whatever was produced by the 


tive, 


His resolutions were violently destruc- | land; aud the tax hence accruing did not go 


tive as regarded the sinecure list, and the list | into the «exchequer. Again, the sugar duties 
| were doubly objectionable; first, they con- 


of pensions not deserved. (Cheers und laugh- 
ter.) He was perhaps still more vivlently 
destructive respecting tne house and window- 
taxes. (Continued cheers.) He was also very 
destructive touching the taxes ou knowledge, 
deeming them to be impediments to improve- 
ment of every sort, and more inimical to the 
cause of liberty than the bayonet, or the knout 
of Russia. The word “ pledge” had been 
alluded to now, and during the progress of the 
contest, in a manner that surprised bim, for 
he hesitated not to declare that both 
his opponents had ‘pledged themselves 
om. @ variety of important questions chin- 
deep, particularly iu writing, as well as ou 
those hustings, respecting the shortening of 
the duration of Parliament; then how could 
they have the assurance to declare that vow 
they would give no pledges? Heretofore its 


necessity was their eterval theme, but now 
they would give no pledge on the subject. 
Nor were they less pledged on the subject of 
the ballut,—a question, by the way, on which 
he vas also violently destructive, Was not 
its secessity rendered every hour more ap- 


tributed to the encouragement of the abomi- 
nable slavery; and secondly, they imposed 
a tax on them producing 2,000,000/., and all 
fur the purpose of continuing that same dee 
testable slavery. (Hear.) As they now knew 
his sentiments on most subjects, perhaps they 
would not deem it necessary for him to detain 
them much longer. (“* Flogging ?”")  Flog- 
ging! He had voted for the abolition of 
fi. .gzing in the army, therefore his sentiments 
on that subject were tolerably well-known to 
them. (Cheers.) After the carrying of the 
R<ferm Bill he had done his utmost to effect 
reductions in the army and in the military de- 
partments, but unfurtanately iu all bis efforts 
he was opposed by the right hon, Baronet, 
(Hootings.) There wete ome opinions which 
he ought tu express ow matters that peculiarly 
interested the electors of Westminster. On 
the subject of the Vestry Bill, it would be an- 
candid io him to deny the greatexertious of 
Sir J. C. Hubhouse; but it was, nevertheless, 
the opinion uf many of the electors that he 


might bave opposed some parts of it far mote 
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energetically. (Hear.) The qualification es- 
tablished by the Vestry Bill was peculiarly ob- 
jectionable; it was ** fixed at 40/., which was 
400 per cent. higher than the quaiification to 
vote for members of Parliament.”’ (Hear.) 
lt was absurd as well as unjust; aud such 
had been its operation iv St. Jobn'’s, Westmin- 
ster, in particular, that there were very few 
houses rated so bigh as to give the sequi- 
site qualification for vestrymen. (Hear.) But 
there were many other objections to that bill. 
In St. Martin’s, the old select vestry levied 
about 40,000/, a year; aud so defective had 
been the operation of that bill towards the 
power which it was meant to destroy, that 
the parishioners as, yet had only been able to 
cut down 1,2001. a year of that sum: so de- 
fective was that bill, that St. Martin’s select 
vestry could still levy without the slightest 
control on the part of the parishioners. There 
was anvther local gricvauce—the Grosvenor 
Act. It might net be much felt by most of 
those present; but it was peculiarly grevous 
and burdensome upon the outer ward of St 
George's parish. (ilear. bear.) Tiere were 
many instavces of hardship under it, of pro- 
ceedings and warrants iv consequence of the 
power which it gave. Two particular in- 
stances, however, had come to his knuwledge, 
which he deemed it right to meation. Of ali 
the warrants that bad been issued for refusing 
payment of the rates, somehow or another 
only two of them had been enforced, and it 


against two of his committee—they only bad 
been distrained upon. (Hvotings, and cries 
of ** Shame.”) Now, that was uot exactly, 
be submitted, the sort of purity of election of 
which his opponents u-ed to approve. He 
would not deny that the hon. Baronet had been 
more polite to bis coust:tueats than he used 
to be—therein there had been great improve- 
ment; but he under-tood that seven or eight 
applications to the right bon. Baronet to get 
some relief against this act bad met with 
small success; le was represented to have 
usually replied, —‘* You bave ouly to get me a 
fund of money for a bill to repeal that act.” 
In all other respects the right hon. Baronet 
had turned a deaf ear tu the applicatious, but 
now he condescended to euter into some cor- 
respondence on the subject. His le:ter, Low- 
ever, was curivus, In it he said—* Though 
decidedly averse to specific pledges as to votes 
oo great public questions, 1, of course, bold 
that on all matters of local interest the con- 
Stituency ought to command the representa- 
tive.” Were they, then, to infer tuat on all 
great measures the representative was to 
command the constituency, but that on 
local matters he was not averse to listen tu 
the constituency ? (Hear.) Was it uot evi- 
dent that the right hon. Baronet was de- 
cidedly averse to the coustitueucy giving any 
command ov great measures? (Hear, tear.) 
There was another subject of considerable 
importance—the new police. Heretufure the 


watch cost St. George’s 4,000/. a year, uow it 





was 18,000¢ It might he call sl, that as it 
was an aristocratic parish, it could affurd to 
coutribute towards watching Whitechapel, If 
it were wholly aristocratic he should not, per- 
haps, very particularly complain; but that 
was vot the fact,—it was like other parishes 
having a mixed population, therefore that ad- 
vanee of tix was serious. He objected that 
the cost for the vew police was under no local 
control ; the lucal authorities had no power to 
superintend the expenditure or the conduct of 
the police, and, indeed, the police were hardly 
civil to thuse authorities. He owned he had 
never looked ou that force with avy very fa- 
vourable eye ; he had always viewed itas a 
species of French geudarmerie, aud deemed it 
peculiarly objectiouable, inasmuch as it was 
under the coutrol of the Minister, through the 
Home-olfice, without the interveution even of 
the magi-tracy, le was prepared to support ‘ 
an amendment that would give the parishes 
some authority ia the employment and pay- 
ment of this furce, because such a force might 
become a nuisance rather thau a benefit to the 
people. (Cheers.) He had deemed it requi- 
site to touch on those points in some degree 
in self-defence. When he first preseuted bim- 
self t» their notice be eudeavoured to avoid 
passing aby comment on the conduct of the 
other candidates, because he thought it was 
rather the duty of the electors to say how far 
the hon, Baronet had dove their duty; but 


the consequence was, that the right hon. Ba- 
so happened that those two were enforced | 


ronet in particular assumed that because no 
fault was complained of, uone could be found ; 
and they asked him how he could have the 
presumption to come forward when he could 
uot prefer complaints agaiust the hon, mein- 
bers. Further, he was dared to state objec- 
tious tu the right hou, Baronet. Having beea 
challenged in the proof, he preferred his 
grounds of complaints, and hoped he had 
done and sheu.d continue to do so fairly. He 
also hoped that the challenge of the right hon. 
Barouet would be his justification, aud in re- 
turn he challenged the right hon. Baronet to 
show that his conduct had been cotrect. He 
charged against the right hon. Baronet, that 
after having been some time in «ffice he had 
failed to fultil the prou-ises he had made iu 
his constituents. Did pot all remember how 
he had attacked the barracks, callivg them 
internal fortresses to overawe the people, 
particularly on the eeca-ion of the pew 
barrack in the King’s-mews, at Charing 
cross? When that barrack was commenced 
the right hon. Baronet denounced the Govert- 
ment ior building avother fortress in the heart 
of Westminster, What had been his conduct 
since? Had he denounced that internal for 
tiess? No; quite the contrary: he paar 
only not denouvced it, but had allowed ano rs 
internal fortress (that in the Birdcage-was 
to he commenced under his very bose, 
close to his office. (Cheers, and hootiegs ) 
Again, be bad, on two occasions iu a ag 
denounced most eloquently, and much t ? 





| honvur, the systeu of corporal punishmat 
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the army: he declared this flogging to be a! public man that displayed so many short 
moral as well as a physical evil; a national | turns, transgressions, aud tergiversations as 
grievance ; as something uot to be burne by | that of the right hon. Baronet. (Uproarious 
Britons; maintaining, and as truly as elo-| cheering) He might turn the matter into 
quently, that the number of lashes affected | something like ridicule if he were to contrast 
uot the argument, that whether the punish- | former professions with modern practices—if 
ment was ove lash, or 1,000 lashes, the moral | he were to describe the right hon. Baronet’s 
degradation was the same. (Immense cheer- metamorphoses ; but he would limit himself 
ing, and uproar.) He ved those very words, |to the duty of answering the challenge that 
or he (Colouel Evans) much mistook. (Cries | bad beea given, (Hear.) He would conclude 
of, “* He did,” and uproar.) He (Colonel | with stating that he should be happy to answer 
Evans) had moved that the practice be sus- lany questions that might be put to him; and 
peaded for ove year, by way of experiment, an/be presumed that the right hon, Baronet 
experiment that, asa military man, he declared | would do the same, and answer him. (Cries 
to be perfectly practicable, most proper, and |of * He won't,” ‘He can't.”) However, 
very desirable: but the right hou. Baronet, | before be concluded he wished to answer one 
the eloquent denouncer of fogging asa moral, |charge that had been repeatedly preferred 
as well as a physical evil, opposed even that | agaiust him ja the public prints—uamely, that 
motion, (Cheers, uproar, aud © Oi! the in- | the sole ground of his opposition was that Sir 
consistent rascal,” an exclamation that caused | J. Hobhouse was in office. That was not his 
much laughter.) But did he content himself | sole ground, as he thought he had that day 
with merely Opposing that motion, which was | shown; although he cousidered that the consti- 
sv consistent with humanity and good policy ? | tuency of Westminster bad some claim to addi- 
No, for he was the very maa to bring in the | tioval privileges, it having surpassed othercon- 
law, the Mutiny Act, for perpetuating that! stituencies by its enlightened and independent 
punishment, (Tremendous ho otivgs.) He | conduct. (Cheers.) He did not make it an ab- 
should be delighted if the rigut hon. Baronet | sulute maxim tbat office sould not have beea 
could answer these things. ‘There was another | accepted; but the question bere was, whether 
subject on which he bad committed himself) Sir John had not joined the Government to 
over aud over again—the expenditure for the | the sacrifice of those principles and oom 
army, Which had been constantly aod justly | sions which be formerly held, (Loud € veers.) 
attacked, because it was the lar-:est branch | He maintained that if Sir Jobu joined the Go- 
of expenditure. The right hou. Baronet bad | veroment witheut giving pledges that he 
not only supported every motion for reduction | would not compromise those principles, the 
before he was in office, but had expressed | professions of which secured bis return, he 
opinions beyond the individual now address- | placed himself at the mercy of the Minister, 
ing them; he said, if any one would propose | and forfeited his claim to the confidence of 
to reduce the standiug army altogether, be | bis consti'uents. He considered Sir Jobn to 
would support the proposition. He (Colonel | be in that predicament ; so much so, that he 
Evans) certainly was not prepared to go so! viewed bim as the member for Lord Grey 
far; but perhaps he was a kKnave. (Cheers.) rather than for W estiniuster. (Loud cheers.) 
Lic, however, bad moved to reduce the army, ! However, the right hon. Baronet was an elo- 
but only by the number that bad been added quent man, and perhaps might be able to 
to it by the right hon. Barouet’s colleagues | stow that all these statements aud Opinions 
Since their accession to office. That he also, were fallacious, aud tuat in serving Lord Grey 
opposed, exclaiming ** Look at the state of he had not withdrawn irom obedience to their 
Ireland! Look at the condition of foreign) commands aud instructions, (Hear.) Pre- 
affairs!’ (Cheers, laughter, aud vellings )| viously to the present day he had attended ten 
When the right hon. Baronet brought in the) meetings of diff-reut portions of the constitu- 
Mutiny Act, which he thoucht settled bis ency of Westminster, avd on all those occa- 
political character for ever, and when he op-| sions his sentiments and proffer to become a 
posed all reduction of the army, he tovk occa- candidate bad been receive t with almost una- 
sion to say ‘* 1 can’t abolish floggiog ; I can’t uvimity. He would add that there —_ ~— 
do these things ; 1 am only Secietary at War.”’ grounds for being most ge a _ = 
(Laughter aud uproar.) If Lord Althorp, | result (cheers); be was g'ad hi eae 
when pressed to reduce the assessed taxes, cause the cause was theirs, nut 4. IC av net 
were to say, ‘Tf am only Chancellor of the triumphant re-ult was anticipated. a oe 
Exchequer, don’t trouble me with such re-| cheers.) — Auother reason ea sky is 4 
quests,’’ what a pretty state they would be in;) in bis triumph ry this eonaee : — ao 
and what a pretiy doctrine this was! He, | manner in which he ha "ae € o sane 
however, would take the liberty of telling: received, was, hecause they wou a 
the right hon. Barouet that he who formed a|the ivsult that bad beeu put upo " — 
fini esponsible for the; He was sorry that the insult ba 
Wey OF eat, Seiniotry: wes, peep iug | them, but having been given, he 
oe a egg ede oaaael Goubted not that they would do their duty. 
eu challenged to state whereim the right) hat the two days 
hon. Baronet bad failed in his duty, he had | (Cheers.) Hle doubted net tha 
thus answered, and he would add, that he; of poiling, aianeae aes pet ae 
knew of no instance in the political life of avy| that none opposed bim excep 
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would be content to wear the livery of the 
right hon.Baronet, and to have insult and op- 

probrium cast upon them. (Cheers and up- 
roar.) His object in appealing to them was 
just. If sent by them to the Commons’ House, 
he should have a larger opportunity of doing 





good than he could possess if returned for 
any other place. If he should have the honour 
of representing them, he should not only sedu- 
Jously attend to his duties in the house, but to 
them avd the consideration of their wishes. 
(He then bowed, and the cluse of the speech 
was hailed with loud and long-continued 
plaudits.) 

Sir J. C. HoBnouse. (who was stationed 
near the centre of the hustings and the High 
Bailiff) then essayed to address the vast and 
angry multitude, but the attempt was imme- 
diately greeted with every species of noise, 
roarings, yellings, thieves’ whistles, and other 
discordant sounds, that might be harmony 
when understeod, but which most effectually 
prevented the right hon. Baronet from being 
heard. He waited patiently enough for some 
time for the subsiding of this storm, but it in- 
creased rather than diminished, and was oc- 
casionally varied by the throwing of handfuls 
of mud, cabbage-leaves, pieces of stick, &c., 
none of which, however, curiously enough, 
touched Sir John; those in his immediate 
neighbourhood were the recipieuts! Finding 
it-useless to wait, he attempted to speak ; but 
though nearly all, if uot all, he said is here 
reported, it is requisite to premise that the few 
observations were heard only by those who 
remained close to Sir John, in spite of the nu- 
merous, and not always the most fragrant 
and sightly missiles that were hurled towards 
him. He commenced with exclaimiug—Gen- 
tlemen,—Is it your pleasure to hear me or not? 
(More virulent uproar, as it was seen that 
he was speaking.) If it be not your pleasure 
to hear me, be so good as to signify it, be- 
cause, iv that case, | certainly sball not detain 
you, or occupy myself with useless efforts to 
get you to do that which is just—to hear your 
old representative reply to those charges that 
have at last been preferred against him. Shall 
it be said, is it your wi:l that it shall go forth 
throughout the civilized world that you 
heard Cvlonel Evans's numerous charges 
against me, and would not—will pnot— 
hear my reply? (Louder yells than ever 
from the crowd.) Alter having waite! a 
Jong time, gentlemen, for the accusations 
which my late gallant friend and ally threat- 
ened to make against me, be at last appears 
with his bill of indictment of very mauy 
counts and charges. Mauy of them are very 
singular as coming from a reformer, and all 
‘are singular as coming from my late ga'laut 
friend and ally. The last time I stood on 
these hustings—some ten months ago—this 
Colonel Evans moved thanks to me for the 
‘manver in which | had conducted myself in 
the House of Commons as one of the repre- 
‘Sentatives of Westmiuster. (Continued up- 
‘poar.) However, itnow appears that the gal- 
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lant Colonel must have entertained at that 
time very different opinions of me, although 
he then moved thanks to me, expressed confi- 
dence in me,and eulogized my political honesty. 
(Uproar, but cheers from those near him.) I 
lament to Siud that wy late gallant friend can 
bring forward charges against me with so lit- 
tle attention to facts in some cases, and in 
others where the charges are totally un- 
founded. For instance, he speaks of me as if 
I had perpetuated the system of flogging in 
the army, the act itself, as he well knows and 
oughtto have told you, being passed for one 
year only. How could Colonel Evans prefer 
such a charge against me when he knows 
that, recently as I had joined the Govern- 
ment, I succeeded in getting the punishment 
reduced one third? (Tremendous uproar, 
with showers of mud, which fora time induced 
Sir John to pause.) He resumed. Gentle- 
men, you will not frighten me,—you will not 
intimidate me,—of that be assured. I am not 
to be driven from mypurpose by such disgrace- 
ful conduct ou the part of the friends, uot of 
reform, but of confusion. | have stood some- 
thing for you before now, and I will stand 
something for your sakes again. (Uproar and 
mud.) 1 grieve to behold conduct so discre- 
ditable to Westminster. I am on my defeoce, 
and you will not hear me. I know vot whether 
you consider this to be the best way of show. 
ing what is to be expected from a reformed 
constituency.. I can assure you it does you 
little credit, and the cause great harm. (More 
mud.) I hope the gallant Colone] now con- 
gratulates himself on this result, on the scene 
now before us. (Roars of yells from the 
crowd.) Behold the consequence of his op- 
position ? (Tremendous uprear.) 1 see you 
are determined to persevere in preventing my 
defence from being heard; it is, therefore, 
useless in me to attempt to obtain a hearing : 
but be your conduct what it may,—and on 
this occasion ‘it is little creditable to you,—I 
shall persevere in the performance of my daty 
towards you and the country. If supported 
by you, and eventually again returned to Par- 
liament, | will persevere in the performance 
of my duty towards you, in spite of the dis- 
creditable course now pursued towards me. 
If, however, this should be the last time that 
J am to appear before you, if I am to be de- 
rived of my late seat for Westminster, I shall 
bow to the decision, and not feel ungrateful 
for the confidence you heretofore reposed in 
me. { will not ‘recollect the present day. 
(Cheers from the hustings, answered by ip- 
creased uproariness outside the barriers.) 
Whether J find myself in or out of Parliament 
I will eudeavour to convince you of your mis 
take. My appeal is, will you reject an ‘old 
friend for a new ally,—a friend who has ane 
gled with you long, always honestly aud 
ously, and sometimes successfully ? Are past 
services nothing against promises for the fu- 
ture? Will you turn round upon an old friend 
of reform in the hour of reform's triumph, af 
thus give to the couutry a not 
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ingratitude, I will not say that, because it be- 
comes not me to boast of any little good that 
I may have rendered to you and to the cause, 
—but a spectacle of caprice, of waywarduess, 
of reckless love of change, if I be not now sup- 
ported by you? This spectacle, after all, | 
think you will not present to the country for 
the sake of the character of Westminster; | 
hope not. If, however, I should be rejected, 
and Colonel Evans returned, and if he, as your 
representative, shall do his duty by you, | will 
stand by him. (Cheers from the hustings, and 
from those near the barriers answered as usual 
by uproar beyond them) And if it be his lot 
to toil for you for fourteen years as | have 
done, he may rely apon this, I will not then 
be the man to trip up his heels. (Cheers from 
the hustings, answered as usual.) Such being 
the scene before me, seeing how hopeless it is 
to persevere to be heard, | think I shall best 
consult the wishes of all by abstaining from 
further attempts to be heard, and appealing 
to the result of the poll, on Monday aud Tues- 
day next (cheers and uproar), to prove, whe- 
ther Westminster will show the spirit, the 
good sense, and above all the consistency, for 
which it has been so long and so justly dis- 
unguished. (Cheers, and mud.) 

Tbe Hicu Baitirr, as soon as some silence 
could he restored, announced that as a pull 
had been demanded on the part of Sir Jobn 
Cam Hobhbouse, it only remained for him 
to adjourn till Monday. The polling would 
commence at 9, and conclude at 4; and on 
Tuesday morning, it would begin at 8, and 
finally close at 4 o’clock. 

Thanks having beev voted to the High 
Bailiff, the meeting separated soon after 
3 o’clock. 

Colonel Evans proceeded to Morley’s Hotel, 
Charing-cross, attevded by considerable 
crowds, and he there, from the steps of the 
hotel, again addressed the electors. 

SHow or Hanps.—The High Bailiff excited 
sume surprise by announcing that the chvice 
of the electors had fallen on Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Colonel Evans, because it was the 
impression with many that mure hands were 
held up for Sir J.C. Hobhouse than for Sir 
Francis Burdett. The truth was, compara- 
tively few hands were held up for either party. 

The carriage-way all round the bustings 
had been well cleansed, aud every missile re- 
moved, so that anything which might have 


been thrown at Hobhouse and Burdett must eq 


have been brought tu the meeting for that 


purpose. 
The numbers at the close of the Ist day’s 


poll were— 


Bardett...cccccccccsseecs 1950 
Hobhouse .......-...... 1914 
MIBUERS oc cccccccccscccsoce sae 


On Wednesday, a little before two o’clock, 
the High Bailiff (Mr. Morris), Sir F. Burdett, 
Sir. J. C. worse aud their roses act 
peared upon the ogs to announce : 
Sult of the poll. A board was exhibited before 
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the High Bailiff on which the numbers were 
stated to be— 


Burdett e*e@eeeeee ef? eeee 48 3248 
Hobhouse.....,..eeeee.. 3214 
SMG hac dobecck concens ee 


Mr. Morris having announced the numbers, 
Stated that Sir !'rancis Burdett and Sir Jobn 
Hobhouse were duly elected to represent 
Westminster. 

Sir F. Burverr then came forward and said 
that he was now the representative of the 
electors of Westminster at large (cheers), 
and in the performance of his duties he hoped 
all would hereafter be able to acknowledge 
that he had not borne in memory anything 
unpleasant which might have taken place in 
the course of this election. It was with pride 
and exultation he was able tu say, that the 
electors of this great city had, if anything, 
raised themselves in public estimation by their 
recent conduct. (Cries of No, no, and Yes, 
yes.) He could still say to the rest of the 
kingdom, as he had said on former occasions, 
if you waut intelligence and independence, if 
you want an example of good conduct, if you 
require a model of public spirit, I can still 
poiat to Westminster, and bid the whole con- 
Stituency of the empire imitate her example, 
(Cheers.) He was now placed in a situation 
more arduous and difficult than any in which 
they had before placed him on former occa- 
sions. Heretofore be had ouly to fight an honest 
and straight-forward battle with a set of cor- 
rupt boroughmongers in Parliament. (Cheers,) 
But the system under which those enemies of 
their country existed, was now exploded for 
ever. He was now loaded with the additional 
duty of supporting those great public interests 
in which they were so materially interested, 
and he trusted that upon all great questions 
he shou!d not be found avy more than hereto- 
fore tu have looked to avy private considera 
tions, but to have acted sulely with a view to 
public advantage. (Hear, hear.) They bad 
placed him in a situation of proud pre-emie 
nence, Which no man of honourable feeling, 
or even of ambition, could wish: tochange for 
any of which it was in the power of avy man 
or any body of men to bestow. They had 
come triumphantly out of what at first a 
peared likely to be a trying occasion; but 
again expressed a hope that all animosi 
between fellow-citizens, looking forward w 
ual ardour to the benefits to be derived from 
the Reform Biil, would be buried in oblivion, 
and that the united authority of the electors of 
this great city would, as heretofore, give 
weight to those measures which are likely to 
come under the consideration of Parliament, 
With those views and those feelings, he took 
leave of them. He begged to ex his deep 
gratification. He was proud of their we 
he was proud of the support of such a 
constituents ; and he trusted and believed 
would always find him, as heretofore, 
ardent and most servant, 

Sir Joun Cam Hopuovse then came forward, 
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but it was impossible a word could be heard 
which the hon. Baronet uttered beyoud the 
second or third row, It was with much pride 
aud satisfaction, he said, he preseuted himself 
to the electors on this great aud important 
occasion. If on any former occasion there had 
been any doubt of whatthe opinion of the great 
body of the electors of Westminster was, the 
result of this contest had settled it, (Cheers.) 
He trusted that they would allow him to add 
his recommendation to that of his honourable 
colleague, tu bury all animosities in oblivion, 
in order that the friends of reform in West- 
Minster might coutinue to co-operete for the 
public good. As the oppositiva had beea 
directed more particulariy agaiust himself 
(Loud cries of * Very justly.” and “ O4, of”), 
when he stared that he felt nothing of ill feel- 
ing against anv elector who had conscieu- 
tiously preferred another to hinise If, of course 
none of themselves could indulge iu such 
feelings toward fellow-electers. Sle trusted 
that his couduct would justify the confidence 
his constituents hod ever been pleased to 
place in him, At suy rate Le would endeavour 
to show those who hed preferred another to 
himself, that though they had not the honour 
of their choice, they would not have much to 
regret in havivg him (Sir J.C, Hobbouse) to 
‘be their representative. It was never the 
gved fortune of any man to meet with unvani 

mous approbation of his public couduct, aud 


he trusted that when his motives and inten- | 


tions were fairly weighed, that though gen- 
tlemen who were discoatented with him —God 
knew on what account, for he himself was 
unable to divine any reason—he trusted they 
would ackvowledge their wis'ake. It would 
ill become him to medulge iu any of those pro- 
mises which had been the fashion for some 
candidates for popular favour to give, but this 
he would say, that if he bad shown in his 
former couduct thathe had any respec: either 
for himself or for hem, he would continue to 
exhibit the same disinterested behaviour. He 
did not think it necessary to detain them auy 
longer. It was to him a source of triumph to 
Staud there as he did. He did not meau by 
the return of himself, for of course it did not 
become him tw talk about bis own services ; 
but it was a proud triuw»ph to him that the 
electors of Westminster bad cume forward ina 
manner not to be mistaken to prove that they 
were still avimated by the same priuciples 
by which they bad loug been distinguished. 
They had successfully supported their ancient 
character, and set a great public example to 
the constituency of every part of the country. 
When he appeared vext ou those bustings, it 
would be to surrender iotu their hands the 
trust which they had reposed in him, aud he 
trusted he should deliver it up to them pure 
and unsullied, and that nothing would occur 
which would make hm blush for his conduct, 
or them for the confideuce which they had 
reposed in him. 

r. Simpson then stood forward on the 
partof Colonel Evaus, aud was received with 
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great applause. He had that morning received 
a letter from Colonel Evans (cheers), which 
had been written before the termination of 
the poll could possibly have been communi- 
cated to him, in which he expressed his sorrow 
that he should rot be enabled to mect the 
electors of Westminster onthe present occasion 
'tyretura them his thanks for the handsome 
mauuér in which they had been pleased to 
come forward in support of him, a new candi- 
date—for they must recollect, the electors of 
Westminster bad come forward in the most 
haudsome manner. Was it nothing for eleven 
Lbundred genlemen to come forward spmta- 
| neously fur a new candidate ? Was it nothing 
for anew candidate to have eleven hundred 
iplempers 2? (Cheers.) The cominittees were 
batly erganised, im fact, how could they be 
otherwise, for the gentlemen on those com- 
; mittees were uunkeown to eachother. Now, 
however, they were well kuown; and en the 
vext occasion a strong end good cummittee 
‘would be formed, such as would be sure to lead 
toa triumphant issue. (Applause.) 

The Higu Bairirr then declared the court 
dissolved. 

Mr. De Vear moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Morris, which was carried by acclama- 
tion 3 and the crowd «dispersed, after giving 
three hearty cheers four Colonel Evans. 








NEW BOROUGH OF MARYBONNE. 


The nomination of the candidates for this 
‘borongh took place on Saturday, in the 
Crescent, atthe top of Portland-place. 

Mr. Mitts proposed, and Mr. Potter 
seconded the nomination of Sir $8. Whaliey- 

Mr. E:mone and Major Reve supported 
Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Screen proposed Colonel Jones. 

As soon as his name was announced some 
persons were seen advancing from the out- 
skirts of the-crowd with a large piece of cot- 
tou suspended between two poles, and having 
represented on it the figure of a halt-naked 
soldier, fastened upto the halberts, while ano- 
‘ther was flogging him, and over both were 
the words—“ Military Torture.” The sight 
of this occasioned a good deal of neise and 
disturbance, and it was finally torn down, 
after having given alarm to the riders and 
drivers of several horses that were standing 
at the edge of the crowd. , 

Mr. SHAW supported the nomination. 

Major Carmac proposed Sir Wm. Horne. 

Dr. Soutitvy seconded the nomination. 

Sir S. Hawken and Mr. Currie proposed 
Mr Portman. 

Sir S. WHALLEY came forward to address 
the assembly, and was most vociferously 
cheered. He congratulated the electors 0” 
being now for the first time assembled to 
exercise their elective franchise, Since he 
began his canvass, he had waited upon every 
elector, and had explained himself 
fully. They all knew what his princip® 
were, and understood them ; and, as they. 
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s0, he did not feel himself justified in taking | 
from the candidates who were to follow him. 
the opportunity of being fully heard ; and he | 
should therefore retire, only reminding them | 
that their cause was now in their own hands, | 
and he trusted they would show that they had | 


the power, as well as the right, to eaintain | 


it, by the unbiased freedom of their votes. 
(Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Mureny, on presenting himself to the 
meeting, was as warmly received as his pre- 
decessor had been. He said, thathe was one 
of those who thought that every man who 
contributed to the support of the state, or 
might be called on for its defence, should 
have a vote in the choice of representatives, 
(Cheers.) Something had been said upon the 
subject of pledges, and some of the candidates 
had refused to give them. What was the 
cause of their refusal? Did not every man 
who entered the Honse of Commons go inito 
ita pledged man? (Hear.) Hadthere not been 
pledges to borough-proprietors, and = wiry 
should there not be pledges to the people? 
(Hear.) For himself, he had obeyed the ex- 
pressed opinion of two public meetings held 
in the borough, and had signed the pledges 
to which thoce meetings had agreed. (Cheers, ) 
Whi, he asked, had not the Reform Bill done 
all that those who proposed it and intended it 
should do? Why were so many persons not 
entitied to vote? He urged them, when Sir 


diminishing the amount of the 401. qualifica- 
tion for the vestry? When he (Mr. Murphy) 
saw the Lord Chancellor upon the subject, he 
promised that if the bli then in the House 
was allowed to pass without opposition, the 
Government would in the following session 
pass an act to reduce the qualification. When 
the next session came, and the subject again 
came under discussion, it appeared that Lord 
Melbourne had given a promise of an oppo- 
site kind, and had told the aristocratical 
party that if the fiest bill, with the 40d. qua- 
| lification was allowed to pass, the Govern- 
ment would oppose the introduction of any 
jamended bill, [It became a question which 
of the two promises should be adhered to, 
when eight members of the Government sup- 
ported the promise of Lord Melbourne. (Hear, 
jhear.) Sir William Horne was then a 
jmember of that Government, which was 
Within seven days afterwards joined by Sir 
John. (Hear, hear.) What were the sort of 
imenywanted by the people? Not the men 
of great landed property, who could not feel 
‘the wants of the people; not the lawyer, 
| whose whole attention was engrossed by 
business that would prevent him from attend- 
‘ing to them; not the military mah—for who 
| that had passed his lite in riding over the 
blood of human beings, and in fighting the 
battles of despotism abroad, could feel pro- 
peers for the liberty of his country ; but the 





Wm. Horne should present himself to their Iman who, like himself, had beeu born among 
notice, to ask him why it was that two-thirds | the people, bred among them, and who had 
of the men to whom Lord John Russell had | all his teetings in common with them, ‘The 
promised votes were now disabled from | Reform Bill was excellent in some respects, 
giving them? (Hear.) He (Mr. Murphy) had | but it was deficient in others. It was said 
been one of a deputation that had waited | te be based upon the principle of property ; 
upon Sir John Cam Hobhouse on this sub- | but what was the principte of property? Had 
ject; and when they did so, Sir Jolin said it | they ever heard the tale of Dr, Franklin, who 
would not be necessary for the householders | put this case upou the question of property ? 





to pay their rates on the 20th July betore 


they had aright to vote. When he after- | 


wards applied to Sw John upon the same 
subject, after it had been discovered that the 
non-payment of the rates would exclu@e from 
voting, Sir John said that he had never seen 
the clause, but that before he gave his answer 
he would consult the law officers of the 
Crown uponthe subject. If that was so, ther 
he (Mr. Morphy) accused the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of being either wilfully remiss in bis 
duty, or incapable of performing it. (Hear.) 
Sir W. Horne was now the Attoruey-General. 
Let them ask him whether he would promise 
not to prosecute the press. (Hear, hear.) The 
people were called ignorant, would he join 
in the endeavour that had so long been used 
to keep them ignorant (hear), or would he 
allow them the free benefit of the press to 
remove their ignorance ? (Hear.) What had 
the people of this borough ever seen of Sir 
W. Horne till the present moment? (Hear.) 
He had never come forward to assixt them 
in putting down their parish faction. (Hear.) 
When the Vestry Act was under cousidera- 
tion what had he done; bad he assisted in 





_—He said, * You want to make the posses- 
sion of forty dollars the qualification for 
| Voting ; now suppose a man and his donkey 
set out together inthe morning, that together 
they are worth fifty or sixty dollars, butthat, 
before the day ends, the donkey should die, 
[ should like to know whether the quailitica- 
tion was in the man or in the ass.” (Loud 
‘laughter.) He did not come forward of his 
own accord, but was put in nomination by 
others— he should not pay one farthing of the 
expenses; but if they would elect bim he 
| would ao his duty. 
| Colonel Jones then came forward, and was 
i received very unfavourably. He had always 
desired to improve the condition of the peo- 
'ple—to give them all their rights—to lessen 
‘their bardens—to afford them the means of 
‘comfort—-and if he was returned tor this 
horough to Parliament, he should pursue 
these as the objects which he desired the sta- 
tion of a representative solely to attain.— 
| (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Wintitam Horne was very unfavourably 
received by the crowd. As s#on as silence 
could be obtained, he said that in his charace 
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ter of a candidate he claimed the right of ad- | 
dressing a few words to them. The electors | 
had had so many opportunities, during the | 


last six months, of becoming acquainted with 
the candidates, that the time spent in their 
canvass would have been ill employed indeed 
if the electors did not know them all. There 
was nothing that he, at this last hour of the 
canvass, could say to them, that ought to 
change their opinion of him, and he knew it 
would not do so. He had been particularly 
alladed to by one of the candidates who had 
spoken of Fim, and who seemed to think that 
he had long been in Parliament and had only 
supported the reform lately. The fact was, 
that he went into Parliament to support, aa 
far as he could, the great measure of reform, 
and to that measure he had given his best 
support. He had never been absent from 
one division that had taken taken place on 
it; and when it was discovered that, in con- 
sequence of the wording of one of the clauses, 
those who had not paid their rates before the 
20th July could not vote, Lord Althorp in- 
troduced a bill to change the new law in this 
respect, and to give them the right of voting 
without paying theirrates. That bill he (Sir 
W. Horne) had had the honour of seconding ; 
and it was not persevered in only because 
the other party threatened them with the in- 


troduction of other bills that would prevent | 


the people from getting the benefit in any 
way of the great measure itself. (Hear.) 
It was to avoid such a consequence that that 
bill had been abandoned. The Reform Bill 
had given them a most important franchise. 
The value of it they must know, and he hoped 
they would so exercise it as to give the 
greatest effect to that important measure, 
which he had had a humble share in securing 
to them. (Hear, hear.) 
the bill could only be traly secured by purity 


in the constituency as well as in the members. 


Mr. Portman was but indifferently re- 
ceived. He told the meeting that he came 
forward to claim their suffrages on the ground 
of his past conduct, which he offered as the 
best pledge of his future actions. He desired 
reform in the expenditure. He earnestly 
wished to see the burdens of the people 
lightened, and their comforts increased. He 
had lent all the support in his power to the 
Ministry in passing the Reform Bill, and 
under it he trusted that every man would 
exercise freely the franchise he possessed. 
(Hear, hear). He should not himself use 
any influence whatever over the votes of any 
man—(cheers) ; and he hoped that as they 
would exercise their rights freely, so they 
would exercise them wisely and upon deli- 
beration, and that what they did might be for 
the public advantage. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir P. hauwiz. then put the names of the 
candidates to the meeting, and declared that 
. vee = een favour of Mr. Mur- 

y and Sirs. y- (Loud cheering.) 
The other candidates deceanded « poll, whee 
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was fixed for nine o’clock this mornin 
eight o’clock on Tuesday morning. On Mon 


day the poll closed at four o’clock, when the 
numbers were found to stand thus :-— 


2,577 
1,989 
1,081 
575 
199 


Before 10 o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
a large body of persons, perhaps amounting 
to between 3 and 4,000, assembled in front of 
the chief polling place of this borough, in 
order to hear the official announcement of the 
return of the several candidates. As each of 
them passed in, he was greeted with cheers 
or hisses, according to the degree of favour 
in which he stood among the assembled mul- 
titude. Sir S. Whalley was loudly cheered, 
aud so was Mr. Murphy ; Mr. Portman, Sir 
W. Horne, and Col. Jones, did not receive 
quite so cordial a greeting. 

The numbers officially announced were as 
follows :— 


PTA .cecusecs 0b0c 00 Ut 
PG cacbectescene er, 
Whalley ...... renee «+ 2165 
Murphy 913 
naka othe ehnaan 316 


Sir Peter Lavairz then announced that 
according to the custom observed at all elec- 
tions, the two suecess{ul candidates must first 
address the people, and then the other can- 
didates according to the numbers who had 
voted for them. 

Mr. Portman then presented himself, and 
was received with mingled cheers and hisses. 
He thanked the electors of the borongh of 
Marybonne for the high honour that they had 
just conferred on him, and he thanked them 
also for the good temper they had manifested 
throughout the election. In the few words 
he should now address to them, he should 
speak in the character of one of their repre- 
sentatives, bound by his situation to watch 
over their interests, and to do all in his 
power to promote the welfare of his const- 
tency. (Cheers.) He could promise them 
most sincerely that he should do his utmost 
to serve them, and he would serve them 
honourably and faithfully, and all he asked of 
tham was to give him their assistance that he 
might serve them efficiently. (Cheers.) if 
they found him swerve from his promise—if 
he deserted his duty, or flinched from per- 
forming what he had undertaken, they could 
get rid of him at the next election. 

Sir W. Honwe came forward amidst much 
cheering and hissing. He said it was not bis 
intention tetrespass longupon their atteation, 
but the little that he had to offer them, would 
he trusted be found not unacceptable to wi 4 
of those to whom he was addressing himse 
The duty of a. member of Parliament was one 
of the highest and most sacred. trusts that 


DOOMED, coduccensonnec 
Horne........ 
Whalley...... 
Murphy...... 
Jones *P@eeeeeeree 
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could be confided to any man for the benefit 
of the people. (Cheers.) He was now are. 
presentative of their borough, and the use he 
meant to make of that honourable distinction 
was—to represent them all. (Loud cheering.) 
Though he had only been chosen by a portion 
of them, yet being chosen, he would repre- 
sent themall. (Cheers.) As their represen- 
tative, they would find that he should make 
no distinction between those who had stood 
forward in his faveur (although he should 
ever retain a most grateful sense of their 
kindness) and those who had been opposed 
tohim. (Cheers.) Orif it were possible for 
him to make any distinction among his con- 
stituents, with regard to his efforts to serve 
them, it should be in favour of those who, 
from their situation in life, most required 
the protection of an honest representative. 
(Loud and continued cheering from all 
parts.) When he looked at those whom he 
was now addressing, of course he must see 
many honest and respectable men, on whom 
he was awar~ the load of taxation must press 
mest heavily. (Hear.) He solemnly assured 
them, that he should feel it to be his first duty 
as far as he could, to concur with others in 
parliament to apply a practical remedy to 
that which they all felt to be a praciical 
grievance. (Cheers.) 

Sir SAamueL WHALLEY was greeted with a 
burst of cheering as svon as he made his ap- 
pearance in tront of the hustings. He came 
there, he said, not in the character of their 
representative, for he had not succeeded in 
the election; but though he had failed in 
that respect, he thonght that they had guined 
what was much more valnable—a load of un- 
tarnished glory that would last as long as the 
borough itself continued. (Cheers.) Sir S. W. 
paid some high compliments to those who 
had acted as his committee, which be said 
they had done in the most disinterested and 
high-spirited manner ; and after again thank- 
ing the electors who had snpported him, and 
telling them that on another occasion the 
result might be quite different, he retired 
amidst loud and continued cheering. 

Mr. Murpny was likewise loudly cheered 
on ‘coming forward, He thanked the elec- 
tors for the support he had received, support 
which he said was free and unsolicited, and 
which had not been obtained through the use 
of corrupt influence. His only strength lay 
in the good opinion of the electors themselves. 
The canse of the people had been defeated 
by the bill. He was one of those who never 
had been satisfied with the bill, and now he 
was sure that the people would never be con- 
tented till a more efficient reform was 
granted—till those clauses which took away 
the franchise of two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of this borough had been repealed, He had 
been beaten by the registered voters ; but if 
all the honseholders of the borough had had 
a right to vote, as they would have had but 
for these clauses, he sould have been elected 
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bya triumphant majority. Even as it was, 
the registered voters would have brought him 
jin, if they could have given their votes free 
from corrupt influence. But this would not 
go on long. The peopie would be dissatisfied 
with the Parliament that would now be re- 
turned, and would demand a more efficient 
reform. And they must have it. They had 
been told that the Whigs had giver the peo- 
ple this reform. That was not true. The 
people took it. (Cheers.) He had always been 
in favour of the ballot, and the ballot they 
must have. He repeated that the people 
would be dissatisfied with the Parliament 
that was now elected, This Parliament 
would not meet the wishes of the people. It 
would not act as it ought to do with regard 
to Ireland. What had the Whigs done with 
respect to that country?) They had sent over 
soldiers to put down the people. He would 
tell them, that if the evils of Ireland were not 
redressed, the people of Ireland wonld raise 
the standard of liberty themselves. What 
had the Whigs done with respect to England ? 
Why the first act ofa Whig Government was 
to increase the standing army, in a time of 
protound peace, Their next was to introdace 
clauses into the Reform Bill, that took away 
the franchise from two-thirds of those who 
ouglit to possess it. He asserted that he was 
the people's candidate—that he was their 
member (a laugh upon the hustings)—yes ; 
their member. Those whom he saw before 
him were electors of the borough. (A laugh.) 
He repeated it—all the elections took place 
on the same day; the borough of Marybonne 
was large and populous; it was not to be 
supposed that the people of that borough 
would leave their own election to attend that 
of another place, and therefore he hada right 
to assume that the people who stood be- 
fore him were the electors of the borough 
of Marybonne. He (Mr. Marphy) had 
been elected by them on Saturday even- 
ing by an overwhelming majority, and he 
asserted that he was their representative. 
Why was it then that he was not returned ? 
By a trick of these Whigs, who had inserted 
clauses in the Reform Bill, that took away 
the right of voting where they protessed to 
give it. It was impossible that the people 
could be satisfied with such a bill, or with 
such a party. Then, in this election, corrnp: 
tion had been used to defeat him, and to en- 
sure the triumph of the ministerial candi- 
dates. Even the press had exerted itself 
against him. Not uutil very lately had either 
the Times or the Morning Chronicle deigned 
to notice the fact that he was a candidate for 
the honour of representing this borough in 
Parliament. As far as we could understand 
Mr. Murphy, he said that the Times had not 
accepted his election advertisement, and 
that the Aforning Chronicle had done so, but 
with relactance. Had the Government pro- 
posed to take the stamp-daty offthe papers? 
No; und he would tell them besides, that 
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the greatest enemies to the reduction of the 
stamp-duty were the rich proprietors of these 
papers. In that manner was knowledge kept 
from the poorer classes. Then, again, there 
was partiality in the administration of the 
Stamp Laws. The poor person who sold 
The Poor Man's Guardian was proceeded 
against, whilst The Penny Alaugazine was sold 


by thousands without being nuticed by the | 


officers of the revenue. Mr. M. here repeated 
the case given in the police reports some 
time since, about the little boy being taken 
up for selling The Poor Alm’s Guardian. He 
then went on with a repetition of his former re- 
marks about the press—about the corrupt in- 
fluence employed against him; and after 
thanking the people tor the support they had 
given him, intimated that on another occasion 
the opinion of the electors would be found 
in his favour. On the present occasion he 
had no doubt that he should have held a 
higher situation on the poll, but that there 
had been traitors in the camp. (Shame.) 
About five months ago two gentiemen called 
on him to ask him to stand forward as a can- 
didate to represent the borough. He de- 
clined doing so, and asked them if they did 
notiniend to support Sir S. Whalley? They 
said they had not promised to dv so; they 
went away, and one of those gentlemen he 
had never seen since. That one was Mr. 
Potter—the other was Mr. Savaze, to whom 
we understood Mr. Murphy to express his 
obligations. He concluded by thanking the 
electors for the patience with which they had 
heard him, and he retired trom the front of the 
hustings amidst the loudest demonstrations 
of applanse, 

Colonel Jonrs began by saying that he 
came there to pertorm a duty; namely, to 
thank in public the 316 electors who had re- 
corded their votes in his favour—not to give 


vent to the expressions of his vanity, like one 
of the defeated candidates, not to indulge in 
personal attacks, like the other. (Loud cries 
of ** Bravo” from the persons on the hustings.) 
He was defeated, it was true, but he was not 
disappointed. (Alangh.) He had given his 
vote to Mr. Portman and Sir Willam Horae. 
(Groans and hisses, mixed with some 
cheers.) He had never attempted, and he 


never would attempt, to conceal any act of 


his life, and he had therefore told them of this 
vote. He was not ashamed of it. He con- 
sidered Mr. Portmin and Sir William Horne 


to be fit representatives for that borongh, | 
from their station in lite—from their high | 
attachment to 


character—and from their 
the cause of reform. He congratulated 
them on the honour that had been con!erred 
on them, and he congratulated the Ministers 
on the victory they had achieved in these 
elections—a victory which would leave them 
at liberty to pursue those measures which 
they deemed of advantage to the country. 
Mr. Porrenx came forward shortly to ex- 
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| plain the matter to which Mr. 
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Murphy had 
alinded. oo 


Thanks were given to Sir Peter Laurie, 
and the meeting broke up. 


NEW BOROUGH OF FINSBURY. 





The election for the borough of Finsbury 
commenced on Saturday, on Islington. green. 
Mr. Biscuorr nominated Mr. Babbage. 

Mr. MARTIN seconded the nomination, 

Mr. T. Witson and Mr. CuHactice nomi- 
nated Mr, Temple. 

Mr. Wairsreap and Mr. Russet pro- 
posed the Right Hon. R. Grant. 

Mr. Niciiotson and Mr. Batt proposed 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie. 

Mr. Rocers aud Mr. H. Smira supported 
Thomas Wakley, Esq., of Greenford Hall, 
Middlesex. 

Mr. BassaGe said, that the chief recom- 
mendation which he possessed —one of which 


‘the other candidates could not boast—was, 


that he was intimately acquainted and iden- 
tified with the manufactures of the country. 
He had examined into the manufactures and 
workshops not only ef foreign countries, but 
his own country, and his researches would 
ever afford him happiness. (But you're only an 
amateur.) With regard to his political opt 
nions, he was favourable to a great dimina 
tion of the expenditure of the state, and an 
extended inquiry into unmerited pensions. 
He was of opinion that there should bea 
great reduction of taxation, and more espe- 
cially the taxes on knowledge. Mr. Babbage 
said he was achurch reformer, and that he 
would give proper remuneration to those who 
did the duties of the church; at the same 
time abolishing sinecures. With regard to 
slavery, he would emancipate the slaves as 
soon as such a measnre could be carried into 
effect with safety. (Hear, hear, the old 
story.) As tothe Corn Laws, connected as 
they were with manufactures, he would say 
that he was favourable to their revision. The 
hon. Gent. said that he was favourable to 
triennial Parliaments and the vote by ballot. 
I have seen (he said) the growing corruption 
of the times, and I am of opinion that undue 
influence can only be got rid of by the ballot. 
He concluded by stating, that he shonid 
exert himself to promote education among 
the people. ‘ Give me,” said Mr. Babbage, 
** but knowledge for them, and I fear no- 





thing.” (Applause 
Mr, ae said he offered himself to the 
electors as a brother inhabitant anda brother 
elector, and he came forward on plain a 
simple principles. Mr. Babbage had state 
| that he had only come forward, as he was 
the only candidate connected with the mant- 
factures of the country. This he begged “ 
deny. As well might be and Mr. — 
Spankie say they were identified with . 
trading interests of the country, because t oo 
‘might have been concerned in a commerct 
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cause, (Langhter.) As well might Mr. 
Wakley make the same boast because he had 
cut off a merchant’s leg. (Laughter.) Mr. 


Temple professed himself a friend to a redue- | 


tion of taxation, the revision of the Corn 


Laws, the abolition of monopolies, the repeal | 


of the house and window taxes, which were 
unjnstin their principles, the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge, the vote by ballot, and 
the shortening the duration of Parliaments. 
On these questions his opinions were fixed, 
With regard to West India slavery, he had a 
decided opinion that the slaves should be 
emancipated, and that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed to abolish slavery at a given 
time. Too long had they been cheated with 
promises that the slaves should be set free at 
a given time. (A voice, What do you call the 
Islington poor what draws the truck?) He 
would in answer to that voice say, that he 
would liken the government of a state to a 
parish, and would do his utmost to provide 
that the rich man should not be treated with 
more favour than the poor man. Mr, Temple 
sat down amidst great applause. 

Mr. Rosert Grant was received with 
mingled applause and hisses. ‘ Hear me,” 
said the honourable Gentleman, * and then 
I'll have great pleasure to hear you.” The 
uproar still continuing, the honourable Gen- 
tleman said with some warmth, ** Sirike me 


afterwards, but hear me first.” (Cries of 


bravo.) Mr. Grant was then allowed to pro- 
ceed, and he referred to a hand-bill which 
had been extensively circulated, charging 
him and 14 persons, who were stated to be 
his relatives, with being pensioned on the 
country. He had no pension, and his family 
were not on the pension list. With regard 
to his heing a member of the present Go- 
vernment, he had never boasted that the 
Government had alone carried the Reform 
Bill. He was aware that they had been only 
an instrument inthe hands of the peop'e, and 
that without their assistance they never could 
have carried the Reform Bill. (That's right.) 
Mr. Grant referred to his profession of re- 
form principles in his youth, aud to his hav- 
ing refused to join any administration until 
Earl Grey came into office, with an under- 
Standing to carry an efficient plan of reform. 
He concluded by referring to the part which 
he had taken in giving the franchise to the 
metropolitan districts, and stating that fit he 
called on for his pledge, he should point for 
it to that fact. 

Mr. SerGeanT SPANKI¥. was received with 
mingled applause and hissing, the latter pre- 
dominating. He said that he had been from 
his youth a friend to civil and religious liber- 
ty, and attached to those who had supported 
those principles. As to pledges, | am a 
brother elector, and I have a right to my own 
Opinion as well as any of you, and I will not 
consent to pledge myself, to fetter that 
understanding which God has given me, and 
to make it subservient to the opinions of 
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‘others. (A voice, “ Why, my learned friend, 


you will fetter your understanding for any 
one for a fee.” (Much laughter). With re- 
gard to the assessed taxes, which [ see posted 
ou the bills of one of the candidates, who has 
pledged himself to carry a number of mea- 
sures into effect, Lam opposed to them, and 
[am soiry that the legislature should have 
ever passed them, as it has been implied that 
the gentry are so mean as to save them. 
selves at the expense of those who are less 
able to bear the burden. With regard to 
triennial Parliaments, it should be recollect- 
ed that they commeuced with the revolution, 
and that dusting their existence, never was 
there such corruption, such tergiversation, 
and such vacillation. The Septennial Act had 
nothing to do with the corguption of Parlia- 
ments, The corruption was connected with 
those rotten boroughs, the destruction of 
which they owed to Ministers. It should 
also be recollected that the Septennial Act 
was introduced by Jacobites, and at atime 
when every thing and every one was Jaco- 
bite. He would now say, before we recur 
to triennial Parliaments, let us see how the 
bill works. (Cries of ** What do you say to 
the Bishops in the House of Lords?”) Lam 
sorry that the bishops should have been ever 
allowed to enter the Hou-e of Lords, and I 
disapprove of their being there. (Bravo! 
now, what do you say to the new police.) 
‘© Gentlemen,” said the learned Sergeant, 
with a smile, “it has never been my lot to 
come in contact with them; [ go quietly 
home to my chambers. (Pray what do you 
think of them?) Ll cannot say any thing 
about them. Mr. Sergeant Spankie con- 
cluded by saying, that he should, i: returned, 
support the present Administration, Their 
principles are well known and approved of, 
He was intimate with many of them, and 
indeed he had gone tv College with oae of 
the principal members. (Applause.) 

Mr. WAKLEY, on coming forward, was 
cheered for a considerable time. Whatever 
the bil had done, it ought to have given five 
members for Finsbury, because all who pre- 
ceded him had expressed themselves as full 
of confidence, that they would prove eflicient 
representatives, though not one of them had 
come forward upon direct pledges. (Cheers.) 
He (Mr. W.) had pledged himself, and he had 
done so for two reasons: first, as a proof of 
his sincerity; and next, that the electors 
wight not be deecived if they returned him 
to Parliament. Mr. Wakicy spoke against 
the system of tithes and the ineqnality of the 
laws. A rich man could send his carts of 
manure through a toll-gate without paying 
toll, but the poor man’s toad of mud tor his 
cottage would not be exempt; and a trades- 
man guing out ov a Sunday, to enjoy himself 
in lis gig, must pay double toll. Such a 
system must be removed or remodelled. With 
regard to slavery, he would proclaim them 
free as soon as possible, and he would send 
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them the news in the swiftest steamer he 
could procure. (Loud cries of No, no, no! 
and someapplause.) He then spoke against 
the taxes on knowledge—against the injustice 
of the present Reform Bill towards the agvri- 
cultural labourer, te whom it gave no vote— 
against the tax on windows and the assessed 
taxes. He disliked police in the unitorm of 
soldiers ; he objected to so large a standing 
army as was always kept up, and declared 
that the only mode of getting that altered, 
was to take away from Government the 
means of supporting it. (Cheers.) Let the 
Government adopt measures calculated to 
make persons happy in their own homes, and 
there would bé nv necessity for regiment upon 
regiment to keep themin order, Some people 
were averse to taking off the burdens which 
oppressed them at once. They said, go on 
gently. How would it seem if a man who 
had a hot poker on his back were to say to 
him on entering the room—‘* Don’t take this 
poker off at once, Wakley; don’t be too 
quick ; take it off by degrees that I may feel 
the pain.” (Langhter.) He concluded by 
saying, that should they be pleased to return 
him to Parliament, they might rest assured 
that he would serve them with fidelity, and 
never deceive his constiiuents as to any one 
pledge he had ever given. 

A tolerable number of hands appeared for 
Mr. Babbage, a greater number for Mr. 
Temple, about the same number for Me. 
Grant, a very few for Mr. Sergeant Spankie, 
and an immense number for Mr. Wakley. 

The three remaining candidates then de- 
manded a poll, which the returning-officer 
acceied to. 

First day’s poli, Monday. 

Mr. Grant .....0..06+. 2,432 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie .. 1,553 
Mr. Babbage .......... 1,168 
Mr. Wakley ........++ 1,147 
Mr. Temple.......-..-- 566 


At ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
that being the hour publicly stated for de- 
claring the succes-ful candidates, a number 
of respectable electors attended at the hust- 
ings, and a large crowd assembled on the 
outside. The numbers were not, however, 
declared till one o'clock, when Mr. Satchell 
came forward and declared the numbers, 
which were as follows :— 

Mr. Grant ............ 4,278 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie .. 2,848 
Mr. Babbage .......... 2,311 
Mr. Wakley ........... 2,151 
Mr. Temple ... 787 


Mr. Sarcaete stated, amidst cheers and 
some groaning from the crowd, that the 
election had fallen on the right honourable 
Robert Grant and Mr. Sergeant Spankie. 

Mr. Geant then came forward, and was 
received with loud cheers. He said that he 
really wanted words to express the feelings 
Which existed in his bosom. To have been 
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placed in any way by the electors on the list 
of their choice he would have esteemed it the 
greatest possible distinctlon; but to. have 
been so distinguished, to have obtained so 
triumphant a majority, placed it out of his 
power to express a due sense of gratitude, 
The country would thank the electors of 
Finsbury, who had exhibited the successful 
operation of the Reform Bill, and completely 
falsified the predictions of their enemies, by 
whom it had been said that the machinery of 
the Reform Bill would be ignited by its own 
movements. 

Mr. Sergeant SpaNnkKIE said that the number 
of votes which had been given to Mr. Grant 
fully showed the confidence which the elec- 
tors had in the Government, aud he congra- 
tulated them and the country on that cir- 
cumstance, He was content in occupying 
the second place, and he felt that he occupied 
it as one who was attached to the present 
Government. He would, however, say, that 
although he now intended to support the 
Ministers, he should only continue to do 
so while they deserved the confidence of the 
country. (Cheering.) In the station in 
which he had been placed, he would make It 
his constant endeavour to procure all those 
advantages which it was intended the Re- 
form Bill should produce. When they dis- 
solved Parliament, under the exploded sys- 
tem, the old representatives were sure to be 
returned again. The case would not be so 
now. The representatives would be in the 
hands of the people, and confidence would be 
intrusted to them according as they exercised 
the power placed in their hands for a ume. 
The learned Sergeant, who spoke with 
mach animation at the close of his address, 
withdrew amidst general cheering. 

Mr. Barsace trasted that the electors 
might have more perfect freedom of election 
the next time they were called on to exercise 
the franchise. 

Mr. WAKLEY on coming forward was re- 
ceived with great applause. He was not the 
highest on the poll certainly, but then the 
number of voters who had come to his sup- 
port was a satisfactory proof that the cause 
of reform was triumphant. 2,151 electors had 
come forward spontaneously to vote for him 
—a pledged man of the people. Mr. Wakley 
then proceeded to state, that he had nothing 
to complain of in the conduct of any of the 
candidates or their committees, He had, io 
fact, never seen an election which had been 
conducted on more honourable principles. 
Although there had been reports circulate 
which were injurious to his character, yet !B 
vo instance had he—although he had taken 
great pains to discover the sources from 
which they sprang— been able to trace a 
to the candidates or the gentlemen on their 
committees. This he was bound to state. 
He now would allude to some of the circum- 
stances connected with his having wanna 
candidate. He had beeu requested to § 
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for Wolverhampton, for Westminster, and | plied—“ I'll tell you the nexttime I see you,” 


for other places, but he declined ; and it was | 


not till he received a requisition from 600 
electors of Finsbury, that he came forward. 
All that had been done for him had been 
done spontaneously; and up to the last week 
not 20/. had been expended on his election. 
Mr. Wakley then alluded to the immense 
majority in favour of Ministers which would 
be returned to the House of Commons ; and 
stated his opinion that the Government would 
now ride rough-shod and with impunity, 


over the country. (Loud cries of “No, no!’’) | 
He would put a case with reference to the 


present election, which would show the peo- 


ple what dependence they might place on 


those half-and-half reformers who were re- 
turned, —Suppose there were 100 rats in a 
cellar, who had got a nice Cheshire cheese 





No doubt he would tell them when he got 
into the Honse. When the electors came to 
have experienced this—when they found the 
Septennial Act continued in full torce—when 
they found the Parliament, as he believed it 
would, lasting for seven years—they would 
then say to each other, ** Lord, what fools 
we were in not voting tor Wakley! How 
could we have expected that such a nice- 
looking man as Sergeant Spankie would have 
voted for the corn monopoly, &c.?” The 
House of Commons was to be filed with bar- 
risters. They would increase the abuses al- 
ready existing. (It’s not the case!) Why the 
electors of Finsbury had returned two bar- 
risters. (No) But he said yes; Sergeant 
Spankie was unquestionably a barrister, and 
Mr. Grant was one—his very office was that 


before them, off which they were greedily | of a barrister. He was Judge Advocate— 


feasting. It would be very natural that other 
rats should like some of the savoury fare ; 
but it might so happen that the door was 
closed. A door-keeper would, however, be 
required ; and then a very clever, shrewd, 
cunning rat might go up to the fortunate rats 
and say, ‘* Then, you want some one to keep 
the door; and if you put me there, I’ll take 
care that none of the hungry rats shall get 
into the cheese.” Now the fortunate rats 
would no doubt at once close with this offer ; 
and the cunning rat need not tronble himself 
any more about getting the place of door- 
keeper—one to which, no doubt, divers fees 
would be attached. Now, then, to apply 
the case to themselves. The East India 
Company were the fortunate rats, and the 
electors must all know that the Com- 
pany fed upon the tea themselves, and 
kept the door closed against every one 
who was not well taxed, if he insisted on 
entering and having some of the tea. Mr. 
Wakley said he completely exonerated Mr. 
Sergeant Spankie from having exercised any 
undue inflnence, but he coula not exonerate 
the East India Company. They had coalesced 
with the Old Lady of Threadueedle-street, 
and their understood compact was—You sup- 
port my interests and my monopoly in one 
district, and V’ll support yours in another. 
The electors would find out too late that they 
had been indiscreet in being so sanguine as 
to elect questionable reformers. He had 
looked with great care into Mr. Sergeant 


Spankie’s address, and although he had tound | 


it an admirable specimen of special pleading, 
he had not discovered that it contained any 
one thing that was explicit— any one thing 
that could give them an idea of what would 
be his course of conduct in Parliament, or 
give to the electors any hopes that he would 
endeavour to re for them beneficial 
measures. ‘might have, however, some 
inkling of ' entions from what he had 


said when a question was put to him—* Will, 
| the Reform Bill, which had now passed six 


you tell us what you think about the corn 


monopoly?” and the learned Sergeant re- 


‘the man who held the returns of the flogging, 


and who accordingly was nicknawed the 
keeper of the cat-bag. (Langhter.) There 
was a saying, that when the devil wanted to 
fish, he baited his hook with barristers. (Oh, 
oh.) In tuture, then, he would find the House 
of Commons always at hand, and stocked 
with such baits. Was it possible that men 
who called themselves reformers, and who 
openly avowed that the Tories had ruled the 
country with arod of iron—had inundated it 
with oppressive laws—and destroyed its 
energy—could now come forward and say to 
the electors—‘“* We are ready to go into Par- 
liament? Wemust go there to rid you of your 
burdens—but—but—we won't pledge our- 
selves to repeal those laws which the Tories 
have passed.” What was it to the electors, 
whether a horse or an ass were in the mill, if 
they both went in one circle, But some, it 
would appear, were afraid to grant the peo- 
ple their rights. Sergeant Spankie had said 
tumult and disorder had been expected from 
them. Indeed! Why he (Mr. . Wakley) 
would undertake to guide an assembly of 
50,000 people, and he would be answerable 
to any extent for their preservation of good 
order. How could aristocrats know this? 
How could legislators know what was for 
their good, when they passed hasty laws for 
them in the dark, and persecuted them with 
those laws in the light? If the people com- 





plained of heavy taxation, what were they 
called? Impudent, or impatient vagabonds. 
| Mr. Wakley then stated, that it was his firm 
conviction that there would not be another 


general election for seven years ; and he was 





sure that when it came, the electors would 
‘return only pledged men. He, however, 
‘ thonght, that in the mean time they might be 
called on to exercise their franchise, as he had 

a very strong opinion that Sergeant Spankie 

would soon be elevated to the Common Pleas 
If that circumstance did take place, 


Bench. 
_he would n present himself to the elect- 
ors. Mr. Wakley then asked, what good had 
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months, effected? ( What did yon ex- 
pect ?”) He had expected that Ministers 


would have made some distinct pledge of 


what good they would effect by the bill; or, 
at all events, that they would have made an 
endeavour to get rid of some of the most ob- 
noxious and most oppressive of the measures 
which had heen passed by the Tories. But 


no, they had only said they would endeavour | 


to reduce the expenditure of the state to its 
lowest practical amount; and they appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the revenues 
of the church, with, however, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at their head. (Langhter.) 
Many said, he was a violent man, aud tor vio- 
Jent measures. He denied the assertion; 
and he called those violent men who murder- 
ed their fellow-countrymen because they 
were starving. The misery of the lower 
orders, as they were called, was horrible. 
It was not half known; but what was said ? 
© Oh, if the people die in one place, they in- 
crease in another, and the population surely 
must be getting on well, for children are seen 
running aboutin every street.” 
reply under such heart-rending cirenmstan- 
ces, and it was forsnch wretched people that 
a standing army and a military police were 


kept up at great expense—at an unheard-of 


cost, Two Generals toa regiment—two Ad. 
mir ils to a ship, and all paid tor by the taxes. 
Why was this?) Oh, the aristocracy 
have fitting places for their relatives, 
they could depend on the aristocratic officers 
when called on to act against the people, 
But sappose the efficers evinced any feeling 
for the people, as in the case of the Bristol 
riots, what was the course pursued then? 
Would it be credited by our posterity, that 
one officer was so hunted down that he was 
compelled to ent his threat, and that another 
was cashiered?) Mr. Wakley xaid, that such 
a state of things mnst be remedied. He con- 
clided by stating that if Sergeant Spankie 
was not elevated to the bench, and an op- 
portunity thus afforded to the electors to 
exercise their franchise within the seven 
years, he would get into Parliament for some 
other place. (Bravo! and great cheering.) 

Mr. Tempe said, he should always be at 
his post as an elector; and if the present 
members did not give satisfaction to their 
constituents, he should at a fitting opportu- 
nity again solicit the svffrages of the electors. 

The meeting then broke up after the usual 
forms. 


NEW BOROUGH OF THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 


The nomination of candidates for represent- 
ing this borough was held on Saturday at 
Stepocy: green. 

Mr. HamMack, the returning officer, ad- 
dressed the meeting. ‘They were assembled 
wo avail themselves of the pre-emineut and 


Precious privilege which was uow, for the first, 


time, Srauted them, It was incumbent upon 
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them to do so with the most careful judgment ; 
for to their choice many other boroughs were 
looking with great anxiety, 

Lots were then drawn by the four candidates 
for priority in speaking, which fell to Captain 
Marryat. It was then arranged that each 
candidate, with his proposer and seconder, 
should only occupy three-quarters of av hour, 

Mr. BALLAnce proposed Captain Marryat, 

Mr. ANSE LL seconded the nomination. 

Captain MarryaT was received with min- 
gled applause and disapprobation, He had on 
'many occasions declared his political senti- 
‘ments, which had been generally received 
| with approbation. (Oh, no.) He would, there- 

ore, make his speech a short one. The 
gallant Captain was here prevented from pro- 
ceeding by the bhootings and uproar, The 
Chairman having at length stilled the noise, 
the gallant Captain proceeded. He hed one 
recommeudation more than the other candi- 
dates—he was born iu the Tower Hamlets. 
(Laughter.) He had a thorough knowledge 
of mercantile affairs ; his father was a mer- 
(chant; he himself had been runniug about 








ithe world a'l his life, in the colouies and 
everywhere, and pickivg up practical know- 
ledge, which he could make use of to their 
peculiar advantage, if elected. (Oh!) He 
,remembered the time when the seas were 
covered with our ships, when the ships of other 
nations did not dare to lay claim to any right 





must! there; but now how changed ! Our ships tay 
and | in the river Thames, side-by-side with those of 


other nations, and foreign vessels vie with 
our own, and intercept our trade. In the 
former period we were prosperous and happy ; 
it was cousidered a favour then for a workman 
to. work a little after working time; hut now 
he cannot get work at all. (Uproar and hisses.) 
He would not detain them, as they were so 
impatient. (Laughter.) He advised them to 
look well to their interests. (Oh! dou’t trou- 
ble yourself.) He had said be would repeal 
the taxes on knowleage; very well; but will 
knowledge give them a breakfast? (Hisses; 
yes.) He said he would get them reform in 
the church ; well, but will a reformed church 
give them a dinner? (Laughter and hisses ) 
He would vote for triennial Parliaments ; but 
what sort of suppers will they give? (Cou- 
tinued hisses.) The electors ought to support 
that man who would advocate, in the first 
place, their own interests, the mercantile, 
and bring our trade back to its former pros- 
perous state. He would legislate for the poor 
and uot fur the rich. (Hootings aud uproar.) 
He would then cease speakivg, thanking thew 
for their excessively patient hearing. (Con- 
tinued uprouar.) . 
Mr. Hock proposed Dr, Lushington. 

. Mr. Gotp seconded the nomination. 

Dr. Lusuincron (received with | - 
euthusiasm) was must thankful to behold | 
day when this great aud important ¢ 
was met to nominate representatives for them- 
selves, and to have acquired, for the first ties, 
the rights of Englishmen. (Cheers.) Since 
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had first agreed to hecomea candidate, he had | 
resolved never, in the whoie course of his 
election, to have recourse to any of those dis- 
graceful modes of election which have hitherto 
been resorted to. If asked his priuciples, he 
would give them in these words—freedom at, 
home and abroad (cheers)—iu the colonies, 
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in England, on the Continent. He longed to 
see the day when slavery of all sur:s should be 
banished from the earth by the simultaneous 
voice of indignaut nations. 

Mr. WHADEN rose to propose the Hon, Lei- 
cester Stanhope. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR seconded this nomination. 

Colonel Leicester STANHoPR was received 
with almost unanimous approbation. The 
gallant Colonel declared himself a friend to 
the constitution of King, Lords, and Cow- 
mons, and to the church—such as these ought 
to be, and such as he would strive to make 
them. The beautiful constitution had dege- 
nerated, and had hecome an aristocracy, 
which had resolved all power into its own 
hands—the power of making taxes, and of 
receiving them. By a lover of the church, he 
meant of the reformed chure!), which stands 
upou the basis of religious liberty, allowing 
every man to construe the Bible in his own 
way ; nor would he force one fluck to pay for 
the support of the pastor of another. (Cheers.) 
He was a friend of property of all sorts— 
landed, funded, persunal, and, above all, of 
the people’s. (Cheers.) He would not only 
take care of their liberties, but of their 

kets. He was determined to promuvte, 

if possible, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest portion, fur the greatest length of 
time. (Loud cheers.) The primary thing 
to be obtained was sacred ballot. (Cheers.) 
At present he should think at least one-third 
of the voters of Eogland were under direct 
aristocratical influence. This third influeoced 
another third. The only remedy for this 
shocking abuse was the ballot, and for this he 
should vote as a first consideration. On the 
subject of duration of Parliaments, the gallant 
Colonel said that be should certainly vote for 
triennial Parliaments, instead of the present 
absurd and unjust period. With respect to 
pledges, he had been the first to give them, 
and he now gave them again—to do all he had 
preaeees here on previous occasions. They 

new his sentimevts, and he hoped they 
would prove them by making a trial of his 
sincerity. - . 

Wittiam Simpson, Esq. proposed William 


Clay, Esq. ; 

Mr. Coates seconded the nomination. 

Mr. Ciay came forward and said, that he 
stood before them as a person not unknown, 
but he might Se unknown. He 
hoped, however, that his po 
commence with his being returned for the 
Tower Hamlets. (Cheers.) He bad fre- 
quently addressed different bodies of constitu- 
ents, in several of the borough, and as 


esther ty | 





he the last speaker, it would be a waste 
of time to reiterate principles and sentiments 
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entertained by him, which were already 
known. A great deal had beeu said about 
the ballot. Whether he had pledged himself 
or not, be would use every effort that the 
people should have fair representation. If the 
haliot was practicable, he should not oppose 
it. That man had yet to appear who was 
more au advocate for cheap goverpmeut than 
bimself. He was one of themselves; he had 
nothivg to do with the taxes but to pay them. 
He only asked them for their votes as one of 
the middling class; one of the class of trades- 
men; it would be casting a stigma on that 
large class, to sav there was no one in it fit to 
represent its interests, 

Mr. Gorp wished to address the electors, 
but was met with tremendous bissing and cries 
of—‘* How many committees have you been 
on?” and * Judas Iicariot.” Afier several 
vain attempts te be heard, the gentleman re- 
tired. The names of the honourable candi- 
dates were then put up. For Captain Mar- 
ryat some bauds ware held up, amidst much 
groaning. The name of Dr. Lushington was 
then put, when nearly two-thirds of the meet- 
ing held up theie hands. Then followed that 
of Colonet Stauhope, which was received with 
much cheering, and «early every man then 
present held up his baud. Fur Mr, Clay the 
show was very respectable. 

The returning-officer then declared that 
the election had failen on the Hon. Colonel 
Stauhope avd Stephen Lushiugton, Esq., 
which agaia called furth an almust universal 
shout. 

Ou Wednesday a vast crowd, priucipally of 
the most orderly and respectable descripiion, 
many of whom were females, assembied at 
the hustings on Stepney Green, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the official announcement 
of who were the succecsful candidates for 
this borough. 

G. Hammack, Erq., the returning-officer, 
said, that alter several weeks of general aud 
intense labour, the election was coucluded, 
and he had new to declare that Dr. Lushiag- 
ton and W. Clay, Esq. were duly elected the 
two re ntatives of the Tower Hamlets. 
(Cheers.) The exact total numbers of the 
votes for each candidate were as follow :— 

Lushiagton eeserere ease 3,978 
Clay eeeeteeee ee etae tere 3,751 
Stanhope eee eteeee CF 0 e 2.952 
Marryat.. eoee reese oees 1,934 

The two first announcemeuts were received 
with almost ee the two latter 
with partial approbation. 

Dr. | LusHincTon, on presenting himself, 
was received with the most general cheering. 
He had been often a successful candidate, but 


had never so appreciated success as op the 
resent occasion, when he saw on all sides the 
. of real reform, and found If the 


first 1e ve of the new borou of the 
Tower Sastaton , which, in becom~ 
ing such, was one of most convinciug 


proofs of the progress of that reform. He re~ 
turned them his most grateful thanks for the 
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honour and high gratification conferred thus on 
him ; iv Parliament it was his determination 
to act—and net merely for the interests of one 
body of men as opposed to another, but for 
the good of all; bis motto was, ‘* equal happi- 
ness forall.” (Cheers,) 

Mr. Cray returued the most grateful, and 
most heartfelt acknowledgments to the elec- 
tors, fur having conferred on him an honour, 
the highest which cau be attained by a free 
man iv a free country, He was deeply im- 
pressed with the sense of what he had under- 
taken in becoming a member of the legisla- 
ture to whose laws they would have to bow ; 
yet at the same time he felt a proud consci- 
ousness that he would be judged by the prin- 
ciples which he had so frequently, so fully, so 
openly declared. He would dedicate his 
most strenuous efforts to procuring them all 
that he could, and if in one single division 
they should find the name of Clay opposed to 
any principle he has avowed—if they find him 
not in the foremost ranks of those who advo- 
cate the rights of the people ia every shape, 
then let them brand him as a traitor, and treat 
him as such. (Cheers.) 

Colonel STANHOPE said the meeting had 
hearc most excellent sentiments, but they must 
recollect that candidates would say as much 
in five minutes as they would do, as legis- 
lators, in the whule sourse of their lives. He 
felt that no man was a friend of the people 
who would not take off the taxes, and as to 
the amount, Sir Henry Parnell had said he 
could take off seventeen millions a year with- 
out reference to church property; aud Mr. 
Hume said he could take off eleven millions 
a year of direct taxation, without reference to 
corn. Now he (Colonel Stanhope) did not 
see anything so very absurd in what he had 
said, when he mentioned twenty millions 
as a feasible sum to be diminished. The 
great object he had always had in view was to 
promote good and cheap government, and to 
put an end to the tyranny of our oligarchy. 

Captain Marryar was received with great 
applause. As he considered that the length 
of their speeches ought to be in proportion 
to the votes they had got (laughter), so his 
would not be a very long one. (Laughter.) 
Though he bad lost his election, he had uot 
lost his temper (cheers) ; and, as he hoped, 
not their good opinion. (No, no,) He did not 
agree with the other losivg candidate in say- 
ing, that undue influence had been used, and, 
on the contrary, felt that gentleman’s argu- 
ment for such a position to be clear evidence 
that it was not so, for he had said that the East 
India, West India, London Dock, and other 
we companies had obtained the vic- 
tory, &c. Nowno one had more interest with 
these companies than himself, and where was 
he? (Cheers.) He had been put up and had 
been put down—that was all he conld say 
about it. He only wished to say that he feared 
the misrepresentations made about him had 
eaused his sentiments to be misconstrued. He 
had been cried down as a Tory, and then he 
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had been cried down asa member of Political 
Uniens; but he was neither the one uor the 
other. He had a fixed principle—the benefit 
of the people—and from this he would not be 
turned to please auybody—aristocrat or de- 
mocrat, Whig or ‘ory. He had certainly 
thought himself well fitted to represent the 
shippivg interest of the Tower Hamlets, [but 
as they had thought differently, he conld not 
help it. 

Dr. Lusuincton preposed the warmest 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Hammack for 
his uniform, indefatigable, excellent, and im- 
partial conduct in his official capacity. 

Captain MarryaT seconded it, observing 
that when he, as an unsuccessful candidate, se- 
couded a vote of thanks to a returning officer, 
for integrity, impartiality, and uniform good 
conduct, there cuuld be no doubt they were 
deserved, and he did second it most cordially. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. HAMMACK, after returning thanks, dis- 
solved the meeting. The successful candi- 
dates then moved in triumphal procession to 
their respeetive central committees, and the 
proceedings ended, as they had begun and 
gone through, in good temper and order. 


BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 


The hour appointed for putting the several 
candidates in nominaiion to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Southwark was 
vine o’clock, and before that hour all the 
avenues to the Town-hall were crowded to 
excess, 

After the customary formalities had been 
gone through, 

Mr. Wm. Davis stood forward to propose 
Mr. Wm. Brougham, as a fit and proper per- 
son to represent the borough of Southwark. 
It was with the deepest regret and disappoint- 
ment, that he found himself placed in the si- 
tuation, uot merely of Mr. Brougham’s pro- 
poser, but of bis representative or locum tenens 
on thatoccasion. He lamented to say, that 
Mr. Wm. Brougham was at that moment la- 
bouring under the effects of a severe ivflam- 
mation, and that he could not appear before 
them that day without imminent danger of 
bis life. 

Mr. LuD.ow briefly seconded the nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. LonGMmore came forward to propose 
Mr. Allen, but was received with such a shout 
of groans and hisses, that it was with difliculty 
we heard a word he said. Mr. Chadwick se- 
conded the nomination. wer 

Mr. Ettis came forward to put Mr. Sheriff 
Humphery in nomination ; Mr. White second- 
ed the nomination. 

Mr. Greenacre then came forward to 
nominate Mr. ‘TI. L. Murray; Mr. Blackford 
seconded Mr. Murray’s nomination. 

The Higa Baier then called on the as- 
sembled multitude to determine whom they 
would have to represent them in Parliament 
He put the question and demanded a show © 


hands—Ist, on Mr. Brougham’s nomination ; 
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secondly, on that of Mr. Allen; thirdly, Mr. 


Humphery; and fourthly, Mr. Murray, 

On the show of hands, the Hivh Bailiff de- 
clared that the election had falleu on Messrs. 
Humphrey and Brougham. 

Mc. Sheriff Humpuery eould assure them 
that no man would enter the House of Com- 
mons with more perfect independence than 


he should, for his only intersst would be that 


of the people; he had no private purpose to | 


serve, no selfish objects to promote; he was 
connected with po faction or party, and his 
unceasing aim should be to give to the people 
of England the full benefitof the Reform Brill. 
He was perfectly aware that they might easily 
find men of more distinguished talents ; but 
he yielded to none in zeal for their service, in 
devotion to that which he conscientiously he- 
lieved to be the true interests of the country, 
and in an earnest desire to uphold the prin- 
ciples of religious and political freedom. 

Mr. ALLEN, after expressing deep regret that 
death had deprived them of their old and 
long-tried representative, Mr. Calvert, weut 
ou to say that he himself had been from early 
life a thorough reformer—tiat he bad always 
been the advocate of every one of those mea- 
sures which the people of Southwark had so 
much at heart ; and especially he was an ad- 
vocate of an alteration in the house and wih- 
dow tax. He had not the slightest difficulty in 
saying that it could be rendered equitable, 
and even greatly reduced, without any disad- 
vantage to the Exchequer. (Though the 
learned geutleman proceeded to make some 
other observations, auy attempt to follow him 
would be entirely conjectaral, for the pitiless 
storin of hisses and groans with which be was 
assailed rendered it next toimpossible tu guess 
at even the geveral teuor of his observa- 
lions ) 

Mr. Murray said he stood there before 
them that day because he had been called 
upon bya respectable body of the electors of 
the ancient borough of Southwark, to stand 
forward aud defend that borough from the 
mortal injury to independence, and its cha- 
racter, from the fact of its being represented 
by the upholders of ancient abuses 10 church 
and state. He stood there upon the present 
great and glorious occasion as a radical re- 
former, and viothiug else, and no considera- 
tion under heaven should induce him to swerve 
from the principles of radical reform. He had 
something to offer them beyond the mere ex- 
pression of intent ons—he would give them 
distinct and positive promises. !n the most 
solemn manver he should pledge himself to 
upho!d all that was included in the geuuiue 
principles of a radical reformer. 

The Hicu Baiuirr then declared that a poll 
had been demanded on the part of L. B. Allen, 
Esq., the polling to commence on Monday 
morning. : ; 

Mr. Morray, after consulting for a few mi- 
nutes with his friends, again presented him- 
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| great laughter, and cries of “ That's the best 
| thing you've said yet.”’ 
At the close of Monday's poll the numbers 
were— 
Brougham ............ 1,241 
Humphery ...........6 908 
Pat wand kh cenenenan, Gee 


At one o'clock, Wednesday, the High Bailiff 





appeared on the hustings, accompanied by 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Allen, aud the chief sup- 
porters of the respective candidates. Mr. 


Brougham was wrapped up in a clowk, and 


appeared to be labouring under the effects of 
recent indisposition. 

The Hicgn Baitirr then announced to the 
assembled mu!titude that the poll-bouks bad 
been cast up, and he found that the number 
of electors who had polled for W. Brougham, 
Esq. were 2,264, (applause); for John Hum- 
phery, Esq. 1,708; and for Launcelot Baugh 
Allen, Esq. 1,040; he therefore declared that 
William Brougham and John Humphery, 
Esqrs. bad been duly elected to serve iv Par- 
liament for the borough of Southwark. (Great 
applause, ) 

Mr. Brougham, accompanied by Mr. Davis, 
then stood furward on the platf rm in front of 
the bustivgs, and bowed repeatedly to the 
multitude. 

Mr. Ettts said he was sorry that business 
detained Mr. Humphery in the city, and he, 
as the godfather of the worthy sheriff, felt 
great pleasure in being able to say that the 
epioions of the electurs of Southwark coin- 
cided with those expressed by Mr. Sheriff 
Humpbery. lo the name of Mr. Humphery 
he begged to offer them his sincere thanks. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. AtLen then addressed the assemblage, 
for the purpose of thanking his friends for the 
support which, during the election, he had 
experienced at their bands. It wa most 
gratifying to him to reflect, that though aman 
of small fortune and no influence, be had re- 
ceived the support of no fewer than 1,040 
electors. tle never intended to stand for 
Southwark again ; but he cou'd not withdraw 
without expressing to them his unfeigued 
gratitude for; the disinterested and warm sup- 
port which he had received. (Applause ) 

Three cheers were given for the High 
Bailiff, and for each of the new members, and, 
finally, th:ee cheers for the people. 


LAMBETH ELECTION. 


On Saturday the nomination of the candidates 
for the representation of the new borough of 
Lambeth took place upou Keunington-com- 
mon. 

Mr. Hope, the returning-fficer, having 
gone through the formalities, nomivated the 
right hon. Charles Tennyson asa fit and pro~ 
per person to represent the borough of Lam- 
beth in Parliameut, Mr. Weston seconded 


the nomination. : 
Mr, Haroy begged to nominate Mr. Ben- 





self, and resigued his pretensions, amidst 
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jamiv Hawes. Mr. Bennett seconded the no- 
mnination. 

Mr. Richardson then appeared to nominate 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Stamford seconded the no- 
mination 

Captain HOLMEs came forward to nom‘nate 
Mr. Wakefield, whom fe bad loog known to 
be a sincere reformer and a worthy houest 
man. Mr. Blake seconded the nuomiation. 
(Loud cheers ) 

Mr. Tennyson then presented himself, and 
was received with every mark of approba'ion, 
If he should have the houvur of representing 
any portion of the people of England, he would 
pot zo into the House of Commons ov the un- 
derstaniing that he:was to supportthe mea- 
sures of the present or any other Government. 
(Cheers.) He would go there to watch over 
their interests and liberts. He had been as- 
sociated with the preseut Government, aud he 
felt grateful to tueim tor what they had done. 
He believed from the bottom of bis heart that 
they were animated hy ao arent desire to ex- 
tend the Jiberties of their country as far as 


possible cousistently with the administration | 


of civil goverumeot. He might citfer from 
them on various points, and be would fairly 
tell them that he expected to do sv. He 
would watch them closely, support them when 
right, and oppose them when be considered 
them wrong. If av indifferent question should 
arise, upon the decision of which would de 


pend the retention or the abaudunment of | 


office by Ministers, he was so far attached to 
the Goverumant, that upon such an occasion 
he would givethem his voie ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman coucluded awidst enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Mr. Hawes naxt presented himself, and was 
received with a mixture of applause aud dis- 
apprvbation. He asked whether they would 
give him a fair hearing, (Cries of ** We 
will.””) If not, he would at once make way 
fur another candidate to address them. He 
was des'rous upon this occasion, as he had 
been upon others, of opeuly aud candidly de- 
claring his political sentimeuts. He would 
describe himself as av hovest aud unflinching 
relurmer, (Cheers, aud cries of ** You are 
not’) He bad had the honour of receiving a 
requisit‘'on to offer himself as candidate for 
the borough of Lambeth from those who knew 
him best, whose personal support offered the 
best proof of the principles which he main 
tained. A man who lived amongst the elec- 
tors, one who felt as they did, whus¢ interests 
were Louud up with theirs, was likely to prove 
their best representative. 

Mr. Moone next addressed the assemblage. 
Iu the first place, he was the unequivocal ad- 
vocate of the ballot. (Cheers.) ‘The necessity 
of that measure was proved by the operation 
of the 50/. tenant-at-will clause, aud without 
gkoig further, by the proceedings which had 
taken place in Lambeth with respect to the 
preseut election, Uudue influence had been 
applied by the supporters of Mr. Hawes. His 
Cauvassers had in some districts been ac- 
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(Loud hissi 
from Mr. Hawes’s committee.) The hou. Gen- 
tlemau then proceeded to state, that he would 
advocate the repeal of the assessed taxes, and 
of that detestable piece of legislation, Sturges 


companied by tax-gatherers. ng 


Bourne’s Act, relative tu select vestries, He 
likewise was triensly to triennial Parliaments, 





and wou'd do all in his power to establish a 
perfectly uurestricted importation of corn, 
(Applause.) He then declared himself a stre- 
nuous advocate of church reform. The ex- 
travagaut manner in which the bishops were 
paid excited universal iodigvation. One 
bishop, when accused last sess‘on of receivin 
10,0002. a year, modesily repled, that “ he 
had not quite so much.” Whatdid the bishops 
do for their mouey? They rode down to the 
House of Lords in their carriages, with a 
coachman and two footmen in cocked hats, 
and when they arrived there, so rapacious 
were they, that they sold their votes in order 
tu be trauslated to richer sees, (Applause.) 
After declaring himself opposed to the con- 
tinuance of slavery, tue hon. Geatleman re- 
tired amidst approbation, 

Mr. WAKEFIELD then came forward, and 
was received with general cheering. He said 
that he was prepared to make a declaration 





| Mr. Horg, tie retucvinz-officer, 


of bis political sevtiments, in order that the 
eb ctors might judge whether they were the 
same which they themselves had entertained. 
The hon. Geutleman then stated that he had 
sv frequently expressed his opinions on the 
subject of retrenchment, slavery, flogging, 
and cheap law, that it was unnecessary to re- 
peat them then. He would only say, that 
whether in or out of Parliament he weuid al- 
|ways use his best exertions to effect that 
which the majority uf the people considered 
best calculated to promote their benefit. That 
was the ru'e of his political conduct. 
| A show of hands was then taken for éach 
of the candidates. That for Mr, Tennyson 
'was sy numerous that it might be supposed 
that almost every persou present had raised 
bis hand in his favour. About two hundred 
‘hands were exhibited fur Mr. Hawes, aud 
about an equal number fur Mr. Moore. The 
show for Mc. Wakefield was as great as that 
for Mr, Tennysun. 

The returving-officer then declared that the 
show of hands was in favour of Mr. ‘Teunyson 
and Mr Wakefield. (Cheers.) 


Close of the“poll, Monday :— 


Tennyson ........0000++ 1,752 


Hawes ee@ereeeeee eevee 1,372 
Wakefield.... ee@eeeeeeee8 54 
BMebse ccccccicoescccce | 3 


On Wednesday, at twelve o'clock, a multi- 
tude of persons, 10 the amount of at least 6,00¥, 
assembled on Kenuington Common, tuo ord 
the final result of the election of the boroug 
of Lambeth. having 
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calculated the votes, announced them to be as 
follows :—For 


Tepmyson... ......0000 002.632 
Hawes (Hisses.).........2 093 
Wakefield... ...cccccccece 262 
MeOrO. sce ccccccccssccecce AGM 


He declared the election to have fallen on the 
right honourable Charles Tennyson and Ben- 
jamin Hawes, the younger, Esq. He then 
read @ protest on the part of Mr. Wakeficl, 
to the effect, that ‘‘ he protested agaiust the 
election of Mr, Hawes to serve for the horeugh 
of Lambeth, inasmuch as he and his ageuts 
had been guilty of bribery and cor uption in 
procuring votes. (Cries of name, and cheers.) 

Mr. Tennyson theo stepped sorward, and 
was received with unqualified applause, 
Gentlemen, said he, touching his! r ast, and 
drawing a significaut “ah,” it is to be linped 
that by vour silence you will enable my techle 
voice to make itself heard to you. He then 
said that the moment was arrived when they 
had the sacred power of assisting the councils 
of the nation and of fixing the dest nies o1 the 
country. Te parchment which the return- 
1ng-officer had just read announce | the vanes 
of two geutlemen who were elected ou account 
of their principles to carry int» effect the 
measures of reform over which the who'e 
covutry was rejoicing. 


powers permitted, how a repre-eutative i 
Parliament ought to discharge the trus! cele- 
gated to him by his constituents. «There he 
would show how the principles of those who 
elected him ought to be expressed. (Cheers.) 
One of the greatest anxieties he felt was to 
prove that they should obtain those benefits 
for which he, through a long public career, 
had been unceasingly struggiivg. He woulda 
assure them that they should never fee! auy 
occasion of heing ashamed of him whom they 
had placed in such an honourable position. 
Mr. Hawes then rose; and, eoutrary to 
what was expected, was attentively listened 
to. He said, that as he had the di-tinguished 
honour of representing them in the first re- 
formed Parliament, he begged to be permitted 
to explain to them his principles. Now that 
he was elected, he would do so more definitely 
and clearly than he bad before. 
and frankly confessed that the power they had 
should be exercised for their own good ; and 
that, since that power was iutrusted to him, 
he would return it to them when they thought 
that he made an improper use of it. He would 
take no advantage of them, but abide by their 
feelings, as he koew they would be always 
honestly expressed, 
Mr.WakericE.p then presented himself, and 
was loudly applauded. He said that, among 
the few observations he had to make. there was 
one which he would make with the greatest 
pleasure—namely, his satisfaction at the 
speech delivered & the bon, member who had 
just preceded him. He hoped that the bon. 


It would !« Lis duty | 
and first pride to show, as far as his humbie | 


He freely | 


caudidate would stick to his text, and strain | tive. 


every nerve to cleanse the House of Lords of 
those pampered bivated locusts. (Cheers.) 
From the manner be was received iu the 
borough of Lambeth, he felt confident that 
had the ballot prevailed he would have beea 
elected as one of its representatives. How- 
ever, he promised, that whatever mizbt hap- 
‘pen, so that be had health and life, he would 
appear among them again at the next elec- 
tion (Cheers.) 

Mr. Parmer, of Walworth, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hope, the returning-oflicer, 
after which the meeting quietly dispersed. 


NEW BOROUGH OF GREENWICH. 


| At an early hour yesterday morning, the 
,town of Greenwich presented an unusnal 
scene of bustle and animation. Atter Mr. 
| Fisher, the returning officer, went through 
the usnal formes, 
| Mr. Pranson proposed Mr. Augerstein, 
amid the most deatening groans and the 
| Sluillest whistling. Sir John Webb seconded 
the proposal. 
| Mr. Hayvcrorr proposed Mr. Barnard, the 
confusion still continuing. Mr, Alexander 
seconded the nomination, 
| Mr. Adam Gorvon rose to propose Cap- 
tain Dundas. Mr. Harley seconded the 
nomination, 

Mr. Burt proposed Mr, Frederick George 
Hammond. Mr. Willett seconded the nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Powe proposed Mr. Penn. Mr, 
LAMBERT seconded the proposal. 
| Mr. ANGenstTern, as the first candidate 
proposed, then rose to address the meeting. 
He was received with such loud and general 
groans, cries, and noises in every key, that 
| though he braved the storm for about twenty 
‘minutes, and though the High Constable used 
every effort to obtain silence, he was obliged 
to sit down without uttering a word that any- 

body could hear, 
| Mr. Barnanp then came forward, and was 
'londly cheered. He said, when the Reform 
, Bill was in jeopardy —when they had to choose 
between improvement and revolution— he 
stood forward and fought for the tormer. 
(Cheers. ) As a magistrate, he had invariably 
| done his duty, and he defied anybody to point 
out a single act of partiality or injustice per- 
petrated by him. By the partiatity of his 
triends, he offered them his services, and 
should they be accepted he would try to make 
them beneficial. His opinions he had pub- 
lished in his addresses to the electurs, and as 
| they were more explicit than words hastily 
spoken, he begged to refer to them. (Cries 
of “Go on, aud tell us what you'll do with 
the parsons.”) Well, he would make an 
observation or twomore. And the first would 
be, that he sincerely trusted there would 
always exist such a sympathy of feeling on 
/all topics between hin and his constitwents, 
that he would be in reality their representa- 
He also hoped, that there was some 
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foundation for his hopes, that the effects of 
the late bill would be to extend happiness 
throughout the country, and particularly 
among the people. Though there must be 
always poor, he hoped the number would be 
diminished, and that the working man, after 
a life of labour, would have a better prospect 
than the workhouse. (Cheers.) He con- 
tended that taxes should be according to pro- 

erty, and that they should not be levied to 
increase the property of any class. If they 
took up their own cause, they would send him 
into Parliament triumphantly, where he 
would not only strenuously, taithfully, and 
zealously support the interests of that bo- 
rough, but of the nation at large. (The 
worthy candidate sat down amid tremendous 
cheering and long-continued waving of hats 
and handkerchiets.) 

Captain Dunpas said that he assured the 


electors and his friends that, let the result of 


the present contest be what it might, he 
would never forget the kind reception they 
had given him in the three principal towns ot 
the borough. The first thing he would men- 
tion was the parsons, and he would say of them 
as he would say of other species of labourer, 
that they should be paid according to the work 
done. (Cheers.) The assessed taxes ought 
to be reduced, and the house and window 
tax taken off all houses rented lower than 
fifty pounds. He would have attended the 
great meeting which was lately held at the 
London Tavern, had he considered Green- 
wich as a Metropolitan borough. He did not 
consider it so, and thought that it should act 
independently and decide for itself. He 
begged, however, to say, that thongh he 
wished the assessed taxes to be reduced, and 
the honse and window tax repealed, as he 
stated, it was not until a property tax was 
substituted. He had been severely catechised 
at Deptford, and he there said he would not 
pledge himself to the vote by ballot, because 
he considered it was an-English. (Hisses.) 
He would promise, however, that if when he 
was in Parliament he should discover that 
any election was influenced by the rascality 
of landlords, he would immediately vote tor 
the ballot. 

Mr. Hammonpn said, that as he had been 
instrumental in obtaining for that borough 
the right of sending members to Parliament, 
he stood before them now in the hope of get- 
ting some reward. When Sir R. Peel said 
that the inhabitants of Greenwich would re- 
ceive the right of electing their own repre- 
sentatives, Lord John Russe!l referred him 
toa petition that had been signed by Mr. 
Bicknell and himseif. As a labourer in the 
vineyard of reform he expected his hire. He 
was opposed to tithes, to the assessed taxes, 
and thought that a property tax was the best 
one to relieve the poor. He was an advocate 
for the vote by ballot, and if returned to the 
House of Commons, should no one else have 
nerve enough to do it, he would originate a 
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motion to obtain it. (Laughter, and cri 

** You belong to Lyall’s Committee.”) 2 
Mr. Penw said that Greenwich had now 


been honoured with the elective fray 


chise, 
but so great a boon would prove to be 


of no 


advantage, unless electors returned members | 





who would take the means of bettering the 
condition of their constitutents. He would 
take away the taxes on windows—also the 
corn and hop duties, and by that means 
render the Englisiman’s fire-side what it was 
when he was a boy—comfortable and happy, 
with a barrel of beer in the corner of his 
room. (Cheers and laughing.) Could any- 
body say that tithes were beneficial to re- 
ligion ? (Cries of *‘ No, no, no.”’) They were 
a disgrace to religion, because they were 
mest unjust. Dissenters who never fiequent- 
ed the church, but were as truly pious as any 
churchmen who ever lived, were compelled 
to pay tithes. (Cries of “ Shame, shiame.”) 
Should he go into the House of Commons, he 
would bring forward motions to the effect to 
which he had adverted, and however insigni- 
ficant he might be when he got there, he 
would soon feel he became of importance, 
because he should have the whole of the nation 
at his back to support him. The electors 
would have themselves to blame if they failed 
now in sending such men as would thus exert 
themselves in their behalf. They would not 
find themselves disappointed in him. 

The returning-officer, Mr. Fisuer (the 
High Constable), then put the several can- 
didates to a show of hands, and having done 
so, he declared the election to have /allen ou 
Mr. Barnard and Captain Dandas. , 

A poll was then demanded on the part ot 
Mr. Angerstein and Mr. Hammond. Mr. 
Penn declined the contest. 

The returning-officer then announced that 
the polling would take place on Wednesday, 
close on Thursday, and that the return would 
be made on Friday. 

The polliog commenced on Thursday at four 
o’clock, when the numbers, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, stuod thus on the gruss 
poll, 

Dundas... @eeteeee rere ere 1,622 
Barnard ........+-+++. 1,438 
Angerstein ......00+6-. 997 

The two former were declared du.y elected 

this (Friday) morning. 





MANCHESTER ELECTION. 


MR. COBBETT. 


Manchester, Wednesday, 
Half-past twelve. 
Tue candidates are Mr, Cobbett, Mr. ton? 
lips, Mr. S. J. Lloyd, Mr. P. Thomson, 4° 
Mr. Hope. dl 
Mr. Cobbett was proposed by Mr. Fielden of 
Todmorden, and seconded by Mr. Johnso?, 
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_ and was received by the vast multitude with 


immense cheering. 
Ow a Show of hands the Boroughreeve de- 


cided iv favour of Mr. Cobbett aud Mr. Philips. 


The show in favour of Mr. Hope greatly pre 
dominated over that for Messrs. Lloyd and 
Thomson ; for the first of whom about seven 


| or eight, and for the latter about twenty hands 


were raised. 
_ The polling commenced on Thursday morn- 
ing. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Dec. 7, 1832. 


BANKRUPTS, 


BEAUMONT, F., Huddersfield, grocer. 


BENFIELD, W.,, St. Mary-at-Hill, perfumer. 

BOWLEY, J. B., Great Dover-street, furnish- 
ing-ironmonger. 

BRICHENO, R., Hemingford Grey, Huntiug- 
donshire, horse-dealer. 

BROOMHEAD, T., Birmingham, appraiser. 

DUN, M.R., and W. CLOUGH, London- 
street, Fenchurch-street, merchants. 

EVANS, D., jun., Liverpool, builder. 

GORELY, D., Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, wholesale-perfumer. 

MILLER, A., Westbourne, Sussex, rope- 
maker. 

POULTON, W., Broadleaze, Wiltshire, cattle 
and sheep salesman. 

PRATT, A., Redditch, Worcestershire, sur- 
geon. 

ROBINSON, E.,Wakefield, Yorkshire, hosier. 

SIKES,S G.,Huddersfield, Yorkshire, banker. 

THOMAS, J., Walsall, Staffordshire, saddlers, 
ironmonger. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
STIRLING, R. and P., grocers, Glasgow. 


Tuespay, Dec. 11, 1632. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


ANDERTON, R., Salford, Lancashire, mer- 
chant. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
LANCASHIRE, J., Draycott-field, Derby- 
shire, miller. 
BANKRUPTS. 


BAINES, T., Piccadilly, seedsman. 

CROOKE, J., Burnley, ironmonger. 

ELD, J., Walsall, Staffordshire, innholder. 

GARRATT, J., Muggerhanger, Bedfordshire, 
publican. 

HARRIS, W.andW., Liverpool, linen-drapers. 

PETERS, W., Blackfriars-road and Oldham, 
Lancashire, victualler. 

RABY, J., Darlington, Durham, grocer. 

SMITH, S., Birmingham, victualler. 

STRATTON, G. F., Park-hall, Warwickshire, 

and Fulham, Middlesex, pipe- manufacturer: 


lita Decemser, 18382. 
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TAYLOR, F., South Moulton-street, and 
Jacob’s-wells-mews, Manchester square, 
carpenter. 


WALLIS, P., Combfields, Warwickshire, 
shopkeeper. 
WHALE, G, A., Bocking, Essex, inukeeper. 
WITTER, T., Liverpool, joiner. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 


COOK, Paisley, manufacturer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuanee, Dec, 10.— 
The arrival of all grain was very large during 
last week, particularly of barley, of which 
only a small part could be disposed of, and 
that at a decline of 2s. per qr. In addition 
to what remained over, we had several vessels 
fresh in this morning, chiefly with the above 
grain, which so much increased the depres- 
sion in the trade, that no sales could be ef- 
fected, except at a further reduction of Is. per 
qr. Fine bright malting samples did not ob- 
tain above 34s. to35s., and the best description 
of stained from 27s. to 28s. ; notwithstanding 
this decline, a considerable quantity was un- 
disposed of at the close of the market. 

The wheat trade was exceedingly heavy, 
and full 3s. per qr. cheaper than ow this day 
se’unight, without produciog any improve- 
ment on the demand. 

White peas were not so free sale as last 
week, nor could the same prices be obtained 
by full ls. per qr. 

The magnitude of the arrival of oats has 
occasioned a decline of Is. per qr., and only 
small quantities could be gut off at that abate- 
meut, 

Wheat .ccccccscccccce cece 605. to 625. 

RV. ccocecoccecececeecescs! Steen 

Barley ..ccccccccccccccces 265. to 288. 
ARCs. ceoccvecesvesw B66. to 308, 
Peas, White ....eeeee..e+ 388. to 405, 
Boilers 43s. to 45s, 
—— Grey -ooee. 36s. to 38s, 
Beans, Small .....eseseeee+ 358. to 405, 
Tick .. ccccccccc-ce S08: tO S08, 
Oats, Potato,....cesessecee 225. to 24s. 
Feed ..ccccccesecse ce 18h. to 21s, 
Flour, per sack .....6-.+++.. 508. to 555. 


PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt, 
Sides, new... 50s. to 52s. 
Pork, ludia, new....—s. Ud. to —s. 
— Mess, new ...78s. Od, to —s. per barl, 
Butter, Belfast ....84s. to 86s. per cwt 
—— Carlow ..... 66s, to 88s. 
Cork ....-. 82s. to 84s, 
—— Limerick ..62s. to 84s. 
Waterford. .78s. to 82s. 
—— Dublin ....785. to 80s. 
Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 90s. 
—— Gloucester, Double. . 50s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 60s. 
Edam ..... .-485. to 50s. 
—— Gouda ...... 488. to 50s. 
Hams, Irish.... coos DOS, to O66, 
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SMITHFIELD.—Dec. 10. 


This day’s supply of heasts was numercus ; 
but—though it embraced several lundrests 
of we'll fed oxeo, steers, and heifers, of va- 
rious breeds, but more particularly Hereford, 
short-horus, aud Devons, —uot, iu the whole, 
so prime as it generally has been so near to 
Christmas. The supply of sheep, calves, and 
porkers, was rather limited. Beef, suificieutly 
prime for Christmas consumption, sold 
readily, atap advance of froma 2d. to 4d. per 
stoue; but with the erdiuary kinds, as also 
muttoa, veal, avd pork, the trade was very 
dull, at nothing beyoud Friday's quotations. 

The beasts consisted of about equal num- 
hers of short-horns, Herefords, Devons, and 
Irish (principally) oxen, steers, aud heifers ; 
aud Welch ruuts, chiefly from Lincolashire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Warwickshire, Buckiughamshire, 
aud our Westero districts; with a ‘ew prime 
Sussex heasts, Sco's, Statfords, &c., frm va- 
rious quarters, and Town’s-end cows. 

Full four-fifths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, iv about equsl numbers of the 
Seuth Downs, and differeut white-faced 
crosses ; the remaining fifth about equal num- 
bers of Dowus, Keuts, Kentish half-breds, 
and old Leicesters; with a few horned and 
polled Norfolks, horned aud polled Scotch 
and Welch sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 


Beasts, 3,311; sheep, 16,190; caives, 110; | 


pigs, 330. 





MARK-LANE,.—Friday, Dec. 14. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, but 
the market is very dull, and the prices rather 
lower than on Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent. Cons. Ann., shut. 





LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—The most excruciating pains 
of Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, &c., relieved in the short space of two 
bours, avd cured in a few days, by these in- 
comparabte Pills, which are so perfectly safe 
as to require neither confinement nor atten- 
tion of any surt. In short, they are a remedy 
so completely efficient, as to need only a sin- 
gle trial toensure their univer:al recommend- 
aiion. 

Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand (seven 
doors from Temple Bar), London; also by 
most Medicine Venders in Town aud Country. 
Venders in the Country can get them through 
their London Agents. Price 2s, Yd. per box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
Bu 


‘ 


O4 


41, LONG ACRE, 


ATHEWS’'S CHEAP CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


' CANDLES, 


| Finest Wax Candies, per lb. .. 


| Palace Waxditw ,. 

| Wax Pieces ditto 

| Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks.. 1 
| Oid Store Motids, with wax wicks .... 0 
| Best store dips ditty .. oe 


“* 
*"*eeee eee 


SOAPS. 

Old Brown Windso-, per tb, 

| White and Palm ditto 
Motued, per ee Perens 70 
| Best Pale Yeliow 
| Goud ditto ..... 


"Pee ee ee ee eeee eens 4 


fet et@een eve 0 


OILS. 
Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial ga’lon .. 6 
Best Pale Seal eee teense ditto seeccee 3 

'Common Lamp .....0.. ditto...... 3 


Starch, Blue, &c. &c. 
Finest Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 


J. M. begs to state that there are no two- 
| priced ariicles kept or sold at his shop. The 
_above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
‘only. Delivered iv town, aud carefully packed 
| for the country. 





‘ 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLeet-STReer, 
(Near the new opening to St. Bride’s Church,) 


R* to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 


for Geutiemen’s Clothiug. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 

é. 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes ......+. 4 1 
Ditto, Black or Blue J 
Ditto, Best Saxony ......sccceees 
Plain Silk Waistcoats ......e.ee0+ 
Figured ditto ditto .....cceeeeee 
Valencia ditto ., ..cecccccceceees 
Barogau Shooting Jackets ....-.+- 1 8 


A Plain Suit of Livery erccose se etee 4 4 


meee eeeeerree * 


ecoccoscog = 


Lapies’ Hapirs anp Pexisses, and Citt- 
DREN’s Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-eud of the Town, 


[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wn. Consett. 
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